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Senate Begins Debate on Controls Measure 


In a surprise move Tuesday, the Senate opened debate on the omnibus 
economic control bill (S 1081), extending certain features of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and providing standby economic controls for: a national emergency. 
Though the bill had considerable opposition, some observers expect it to pass. 

Senator Robert Taft said he opposed delegation of authority, such as the 
90-day freeze authority, to the President. Senator Byrd offered an amendment to 
limit the 90-day freeze authority to a period following a declaration of war or an 
attack on the United States. Senator Bennett offered an amendment which would, 
among other things, strike out the 90-day freeze authority and create a special 
commission on civilian mobilization in wartime, to develop a program for minimiz- 
ing inflationary risks through indirect controls. 

The House banking committee has tentatively scheduled hearings on the 
Defense Production Act for either May 18 or May 25. 


1953 Beef Consumption to Reach 44-Year High 


Americans will eat more beef during 1953 than they have in the last 44 years 
as a direct result of the marked increase in cattle and beef supplies, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute reported this week. Beef consumption is expected to jump from 
61 lbs. per person in 1952 to 70% lbs., this year. In 1909 consumption was approxi- 
mately 73 lbs. Total consumption of meat of all kinds is expected to reach 145 lbs. 
per person this year, AMI said. That is about a pound over 1952 consumption and 
the highest since the 153 lbs. in 1947. 

The Institute also pointed out that the growth of the nation’s cattle herd to 
an all-time high of nearly 94,000,000, a gain of 22 per cent since 1949, has resulted 
in a heavy increase in marketing. As a result, America’s housewives are paying 
considerably less for beef. 


MID Ruling on Chopped and Pressed Ham 


Memorandum 188 issued by the Meat Inspection Division of the Department 
of Agriculture regulates preparation and labeling of chopped ham, chopped ham 
with natural juices and pressed ham. Such products must be prepared with ham 
containing no more flank trimmings and shank meat than are normally present in 
the boneless ham. The weight of the cured chopped ham prior to canning shall 
not exceed the weight of the fresh uncured ham, exclusive of the bones and fat 
removed in the boning operation, plus the weight of the curing ingredients and 
3 per cent moisture. The ruling becomes effective July 1, 1953. 


Act Now for Hospitality Rooms at AMI Meeting! 


The American Meat Institute has announced its plans for handling hospitality 
rooms at its convention at the Palmer House this fall. The entire eighth floor and 
part of the ninth has been set aside for this purpose. One room, two-room or 
three-room combinations are available. Companies desiring space are requested 
to notify the Institute of their requirements not later than Thursday, May 28. 
Room rates run from $9 to $20.50, depending on size and location. 

Hotel accommodations for the meeting dates, October 2 through 6, may also 
be reserved through the Institute offices. Packers are urged to make known their 
requirements early and to indicate first, second and third preference as to hotels. 
It is suggested that those who plan to arrive early in the day and wish to occupy 
their room immediately may care to take the room prior to the day of arrival. 








How You 


Economies 


item produced by the meat packer 

or sausage factory has been con- 
sumer-packaged. However, the most 
important and popular item is still the 
frankfurter. All sausage makers have 
found it necessary to merchandise 
frankfurters in some form of consumer 
package. Because of this almost univer- 
sal merchandising, competition is heavy 
and the margins are narrowed consider- 
ably. 

The pressure of competition has 
forced sausage makers to cut costs at 
every possible spot in order to produce 
and sell consumer-packaged frankfur- 
ters at a profit. In some cases even 
quality has suffered. 

It is thus of extreme importance for 
sausage makers to use all means at 
their disposal to make and package 
frankfurters of high quality at low 
cost. To accomplish this requires ag- 
gressive action to improve: 

1. Yield 

2. Handling cost 

3. Package cost. 

There are many types of consumer 
packages for frankfurters: 

1. The tray overwrapped with print- 


[: THE past few years almost every 


ed film. 

2. The “U” board overwrapped pack- 
age. 

3. The quick-lock printed loop with 
plain film. 


4. The tray or “U” board with a 
paper label overwrapped in clear 
film. 

5. One-layer packages have also been 
used. 

6. A long single layer on board over- 
wrapped with printed film. 

7. The long, printed, quick-lock loop, 
also overwrapped in plain film. 

The generally accepted frankfurter 

size is ten to the pound. However, smal- 
ler sizes up to 16 to the pound are also 
sold, These smaller sizes are generally 





*Mr. Johnson has been an indus- 
trial engineer in the meat packing 
industry for 17 years, his time being 
divided between two of the country’s 
largest packers. He joined George 
Fry & Associates recently as a staff 
engineer. 
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Can Achieve 


Operating 


in Prepackaging Franks 


By THOMAS L. JOHNSON* 


George Fry & Associates 
Consulting Management Engineers 


packed in 8-oz. and 12-0z. packages. It 
follows, of course, that these smaller 
frankfurters will carry a higher manu- 
facturing cost and that any package 
less than the usual 16-oz. size will carry 
a higher package cost. 

In this article we shall be concerned 
only with the predominant and normal 
two-layer one-pound package of “ten to 
the pound” frankfurters overwrapped 
in printed film. 

PACKAGING YIELD: The impor- 
tance of yield in frankfurter manufac- 
turing is generally recognized. How- 
ever, plant management does not often 
give sufficient attention to packaging 
yield. 

As an example, a typical sausage fac- 
tory’s standard yield for a grade of 
packaged frankfurters may be 118 per 


cent and management will be satisfied 
if lot tests show 118 per cent or over. 
Actually there may be 2.0 per cent to 
3.0 per cent lost through a_ hidden 
shrinkage in packaging. This cannot 
be overlooked. Assume that the weight 
of frankfurters to be packaged is 1,000 
lbs. These are being scaled by girls to 
approximate pounds using ten frank- 
furters. (The size casing and length of 
frankfurters have been previously 
determined to give an approximate ten 
to the pound.) Now, these scalers must 
be sure that ten frankfurters weigh 
over a pound as no short weight will 
be tolerated in any community. 

The packages, therefore, may average 
1614-0z. The yield on the 1,000 pounds 
in the packing room then is 970 lbs., or 
97.0 per cent. If the average weight is 
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16%-oz., the yield will be only 955 
Ibs. or 95.5 per cent. At a necessary 
overage, for safety, of %-oz., there 
would be a yield of 985 lbs. or 98.5 per 
cent, and you can see the tremendous 
excess loss that would occur. 

It has been argued since ten frank- 
furters will be required per package, 
there is no need to go to the labor ex- 
pense of scaling them. Yet we have 
gone through hundreds of these pack- 
ages and found an average of 14-0z. or 
more overweight per package. Assum- 
ing that you must have a tolerance of 
at least %4-0z. over per package, then 
you have lost %-oz., or 1.50 per cent, 
and at a selling price of 45c per pound 
you have iost 68¢ per cwt. The scaling 
will only cost you 39c per cwt. at a 
$1.40 per hour wage rate and on the 
basis of one scaler weighing 360 Ibs. 
per hour. 

The net saving, then, in this illustra- 
tion will be 29c per cwt. or for a 
volume of 25,000 Ibs. per week will 
mean $72.50 extra profit per week. 

However, we have further found that 
frankfurters can be scaled closer than 
%-oz. tolerance per pound package. 
This can and is being done. Exact 
Weight scales are used with %-oz. red 
tolerance mark and the scalers, with 
this guide, can improve on the %-oz. 
tolerance. No more scalers are neces- 
sary and so the scaling expense is still 
only 39c per cwt. at the $1.40 hourly 
wage rate. Yet, on the basis of the 
%-oz. overweight, the saving can 
amount to 50c per cwt., or for the 
volume of 25,000 lbs. per week this 
would mean $125 extra profit each 
week, 

In the instance where the filled 
packages have been averaging %4-oz. 
over per package, and this is not un- 
common, then as against an easily at- 
tainable %4-0z. overage, you can gain 
%-oz. per pound or a net over the ex- 
pense of scaling of 96c per cwt. This 
savings means $240 per week on a vol- 
ume of 25,000 lbs. : 

It may be questioned whether day-af- 
ter day scaling to %4-oz. tolerance is 
practical in that excessive time will be 
required for the scalers to make this 
weight. We have simplified the opera- 
tion in this manner: Where the produc- 
tion scheduled for a day is 5,000 lbs., 
about 5 per cent or 250 lbs. (one cage 
or tree) is stuffed out into 24/32 casings 
as against the usual 26/32 or 27/82. 
Then these thinner franks are used to 
make weight within %-oz. tolerance 
when necessary. We have made exten- 
sive tests on possible objections to hav- 
ing one slightly thinner frank per pack- 
age and have found very little, if any, 
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FIGURE 2: 


customer resistance. All packages, of 
course, do not need this thinner frank 
and where they do, it is placed in the 
bottom layer where it is not noticed. 

Along this line we believe it is a 
fallacy to argue that frankfurters can 
be stuffed and smoked out to a tolerance 
of no more than %-oz. to %4-0z. over 
a pound for ten franks. The many vari- 
ables of length of casing, stuffing to 
uniform capacity, smoking and chilling 
shrinkages belie this argument. Again, 
very extensive tests have been made 
along this line with widely varying re- 
sults. It is our opinion that frankfur- 
ters cannot be manufactured to a close 
enough weight tolerance to eliminate 
sealers from the packing lineup without 
losing a considerable amount of money 
in excess shrinkage. 

LABOR COST: Labor cost of packag- 
ing 16-0z. consumer packages has var- 
ied greatly throughout the country. 
Part of the variation results from the 
type of package and use of packaging 
machines, Even with only the printed 
film overwrap, however, there still have 
been numerous variations. 

Reduction of labor cost to the prac- 
tical minimum requires best possible 


HIGH VOLUME LAYOUT WITH SHEETER AND WRAPPING MACHINE. 


practical layouts and lineups. Such lay- 
outs are described below. These stand- 
ard layouts will, of course, include pro- 
vision for the scalers. Any comparison 
of this cost, which includes scalers, with 
a labor cost without scalers must take 
into consideration the savings through 
less packaging shrinkage. 

The illustrations show two layouts 
with applicable data for each. The first 
is a completely hand operated one for 
fairly low volume, from 1,000 Ibs. to 
6,000 lbs. per day. The second layout is 
for greater volumes of from 6,000 lbs. 
to 15,000 lbs. per day. 

LOW VOLUME LAYOUT: Figure 1 
includes a peeling table, a simple mov- 
ing belt conveyor, with sideboards, a 
receiving and boxing table, and a shelf 
above the packing and heat sealing con- 
veyor for cut film. This shelf is either 
hung from the ceiling or raised above 
the conveyor with angle supports. It 
should be placed 12 in. above the con- 
veyor. 

Heat sealing can be done either with 
small hand irons or with the “Great 
Lakes” unit. We have found that 
trained girls can pack and heat seal 
up to four packages per minute using 
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hand irons and a simple fixture (Figure 
3). 
The standard production set for the 
13 operator gang is 720 lbs. per hour. 
This group can produce from 1750 Ibs. 
to 900 lbs. per hour, especially where 
an incentive plan can be set up on the 
basis of the standard. This layout can 
also be used with a smaller gang for 
less required volume. In either gang, 
the peelers will supply their own 
franks from the cages or trees. The 
peeling table does not necessarily need 
to be of the shape shown; however, 
this shape does facilitate scaling and 
feeding the franks to the moving con- 
veyor. Exact Weight scales are used 
with special curved pans and with an 
%-oz. red tolerance mark. 

HIGH VOLUME LAYOUT: Figure 2 
shows a layout and line-up for a volume 
packaging line. It includes peeling 
tables, moving belt conveyor, a (Cor- 
ley-Miller) sheeting machine and a 
wrapping machine. The standard pro- 
duction is noted at 1,440 lbs. per hour; 
however, this group will produce from 
1,500 lbs. to 2,000 lbs. per hour, especi- 
ally if an incentive plan is used in con- 
junction with the basic standard. 

The feature of this layout is the in- 
corporating of the peeling operations 
with the scaling and packing units. This 
eliminates labor required to bring 
franks to the packing table. A moving 
belt conveyor hung from above is used, 
powered with a %-h.p. motor, chain 
drive with variable speed. 

The belt is marked off into 12-in. sec- 
tions, alternate sections being painted 
a distinguishing color. Each scaler 
places her weighed group of ten franks 
in a section. A narrow 8-in. belt is suffi- 
cient and placing the franks crosswise 
eliminates the possibility of their drop- 
ping off the conveyor. A further feature 
is the production control attained by 
setting the conveyor at a predeter- 
mined speed, say 30 ft. per minute 
and seeing that each conveyor section 
is filled. 

Another feature of this layout is the 
sheeting machine, using roll film, which 
is automatically split and cut off at 
predetermined widths (usually 10-in). 
The machine can be operated with a 
foot pedal or placed on automatic at 
any speed. The cut film is conveyed by 
means of narrow belts past the packag- 
ing girls and over 1%-in. high guide 
strips. The first girl at the sheeting 
table obtains five franks from the pre- 
weighed group of ten which are brought 
in front of the packer on the elevated 
belt conveyor. The second girl takes 
the remaining five franks and places 
them on top of the first five. Any 
possibility of the second girl on each 
side obtaining the wrong five remaining 
franks is eliminated by designating that 
one side take all franks from the col- 
ored sections and the other side take 
franks only from the uncolored sec- 
tions, 

The third girl on each side folds over 
the film and heat seals the bottom, us- 
ing the foot-pedal operated sealer. The 
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further operations are then only to feed 
the semi-sealed packages to the sealing 
machine and box them. In place of the 
sealing machine, several other methods 
of finishing the end seals can be used. 
The sealing can be done with hand 
sealers with the addition of one girl. 

MATERIAL COST: In the above lay- 
out, labor required on packaging franks 
is estimated using only printed cello- 
phane film. We believe this is one of 
the cheapest methods of packaging the 
franks. In our suggested layout and 
line-up for low volume production, 
11x11 in. cellophane, printed on the 
bias, is used. This method of wrapping, 
that is, on the bias, is generally recog- 
nized and used these days as it cuts 
down the necessary size of wrapping 
material about 30 sq. in. per package. 
Printed film size 11x11 in. in quantities 
of 50,000 cost about $1.42 a hundred 
(as of early April, 1953). In quantities 
of 100,000, the cost is about $1.28 per 
hundred. Although backboards can be 
used, they are not necessary, and, 
therefore, this added expense can be 
saved, 

In the layout for high volume packag- 
ing, which includes a sheeter, the sav- 
ings in material cost are tremendous. 
Printed roll cellophane can be purchased 
in lots of 3,000 lbs. (450,000 sheets— 
13x10 in.) which comes to about 70c 
a hundred sheets or 70c per cwt. of 
franks. 

In summary, the proposed work lay- 
outs, set up to minimize hand opera- 
tions and take advantage of low-cost 
materials, should result in reduction of 
over-all cost in consumer packaging of 
frankfurters. These operating econ- 
omies, together with the possibility 
of better packaging yield, should be a 
top combination in profitably meeting 
competition today. 


MID Modifies Ruling on 
Steel Drums for Lard 


The BAI Meat Inspection Division 
recently issued instructions to its field 
inspectors in charge of meat inspection 
on the reconditioning of steel drums 
after each use and prior to being used 
again for packing lard or other edible 
products. 

Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation pursued this ruling with MID 
and as a result an interpretative rul- 
ing has been issued. The BAI will con- 
sider it acceptable for a packer, who 
starts off with a thoroughly clean 
drum, smooth and with an intact lin- 
ing (such as a Pliofilm lining) to use it 
for several shipments without recondi- 
tioning provided it is handled care- 
fully and not subjected to damage 
which would loosen the lining or bend 
the chime so that it would be inacces- 
sible for thorough cleaning. BAI also 
said that inspectors will give establish- 
ments a reasonable opportunity to ob- 
tain satisfactory drums before tighten- 
ing the inspection unduly. 


Oklahoma Inspection Bill 

A bill providing state inspection of 
slaughterhouses and packing plants not 
federally inspected was passed by the 
Oklahoma House and sent to the Senate. 
The state department of health would 
draw sanitary regulations and the state 
department of agriculture would pro- 
vide inspection. The bill appropriates 
$72,000 each year for the program. 


Repeals Iowa Oleo Tax 


A bill repealing Iowa’s state tax of 
5c a lb. on oleomargarine, effective 
July 4, was passed by the state legis- 
lature. 





and $1.76 in 1952. 
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Meat Industry Employe Earnings Rise, Hours Fall 
and Employment Increases, 1947-52 


Average weekly earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory em- 
ployes in the meat packing industry rose from $55.57 in 1947 to $73.39 in 
1952, according to a recent report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Over 
the same period average weekly hours declined from 44.6 in 1947 to 41.7 in 
1952. Hourly earnings for packinghouse workers averaged $1.246 in 1947 


Average earnings and hours over the past six years were as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 
1952 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
$63.23 $59.92 $55.29 $52.83 $51.11 $48.16 e 
70.30 65.78 60.07 57.44 58.37 54.58 
73.39 68.30 60.94 58.02 59.15 55.57 
69.72 65.78 60.80 57.44 55.51 50.51 

1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
41.6 41.9 41.6 41.6 42.1 43.0 
41.6 11.9 41.6 41.5 43.3 44.3 
41.7 41.9 41.6 41.5 43.4 44.6 
42.0 41.9 42.4 41.9 42.5 42.3 
1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
$1.52 $1.43 $1.329 $1.270 $1.214 $1.120 
1.69 1.57 1.444 1.384 1.348 1.2382 
1.76 1.63 1.465 1.398 1.363 1.246 
1.66 1.57 1.434 L.371 1.306 1.194 


Average annual employment of production workers in the meat products 
industry amounted to 245,600 persons in 1952; 242,900 in 1951; 236,500 in 
1950; 231,300 in 1949; 215,800 in 1948 and 223,900 in 1947. 
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Why Not Have 


a Tallow 
Futures Market? 


HE profit incentive has made 

American industry great. Profits 

have financed the expansion and 
the research and the entree into ever 
broadening markets; into realms of en- 
deavor far beyond the hopes and the 
dreams of our predecessors. Reports in- 
dicate that $1,000,000,000 is being spent 
each year in the United States on the 
normal job of industrial and scientific 
research. Such kind of work has re- 
moved drudgery in millions of homes, 
countless factories and offices and on 
thousands of farms. 

Large firms must have basic policies 
of operations and rules covering routine 
and procedure. However, a department 
head of a big packer remarked to me 
the other day that if they have been 
doing something the same way for ten 
years they want to find out if there 
isn’t something wrong. 

Procter & Gamble in its annual report 
to its stockholders stated, “the company 
has continued to improve its facilities 
for research, announcing the completion 
of a new research lab near Venice, 
Ohio.” The development of improved 
products and the introduction of new 
products creates wider markets and 
improves the general standard of living. 
This all results from profits . . . profits 
which are reinvested in building .a fu- 
ture. 

Motivating reasons accelerating re- 
search could be many but certainly high 
prices constitute one. High prices of 
fats and oils in the postwar era un- 
doubtedly stimulated the research into 
detergents—which lost you an impor- 
tant part of your markets for inedible 
fats. Low prices send industry scurry- 
ing to find new uses and new markets. 

An economist once wrote that, accu- 
rately speaking, the motive to business 
is not profits but the expectation of 
profits. Unfortunately, this expectancy 
is not always fulfilled. Profits are the 
rewards for service or ability, of the 
capacity to organize and manage and 
of the capacity to assume risks and to 
reduce risks. Risk is a magnet which 
draws men into business, but there are 
also others who seek shelter from risks 
and some people make every effort to 
avoid or to minimize risk in every way 
possible. In the main, however, busi- 
ness still means production for profit. 

In this matter of risk, where can we 
escape it? It exists all through life. 
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The possibility that futures trad- 
ing in tallow would improve the 
marketing set- 
up for inedible 
animal fats 
was discussed 
by S. A. Mac- 
Murray at sev- 
eral regional 
meetings of 
the National 
Renderers As- 
sociation. As a 
result of Mac- 
Murray’s sug- 
gestion, a com- 
mittee from 
the association 
is studying the 
problem. Because MacMurray’s 
talk deals not only with tallow, but 
also describes the futures contracts 
system and shows its usefulness to 
the meat packing and other indus- 
tries, readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER may find value in the 
discussion. 

MacMurray is manager of the 
packinghouse products department, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Chicago. 





INNA 


In business the risks are greater with 
some than others; all business pos- 
sesses some element of speculation. 
Some people find their success or fail- 
ure dependent solely upon their wits or 
their speculative judgment. In many 
ways we have learned to spread some 
of our risks. That is why we have in- 
surance companies. There is the uni- 
versal wish and the eagerness to find 
protection, the earnest desire to spread 
our risk against loss of life, property, 
possessions and profits and other haz- 
ards, 

Those opening a new business are 
called investors. Firms in the business 
of insuring life and property are known 
as underwriters. Risk bearers in com- 
modities are called speculators. 

They are all necessary in our way of 
life. Whether commodity risks are car- 
ried by producers, consumers or specu- 
lators makes little difference. 

Now the other prophet in business. 


@ Expert tells how the futures 
system operates in commodities 
trading and how it could have 

a stabilizing and protective 
influence in inedible fats marketing 


We apply this term to people in the 
business of forecasting. Most business 
people are prophets of one kind or an- 
other. Every business transaction is, in 
effect, a forecast. Those involved in 
more speculative operations are, like- 
wise, more involved in trying to out- 
guess the future than others who are in 
less fluctuating positions. Dealing in 
so-called sensitive commodities defi- 
nitely aligns one with the science of 
prophesy or forecasting of prices, of 
determining the direction of costs of 
raw materials and estimating the out- 
look for the selling prices of processed 
goods. 

It is significantly illustrated in the 
packinghouse business. There is a spec- 
ulation in every hog that a packer buys 
in the yards this morning. Every pack- 
er instinctively thinks of the future. 
Where are the price levels going for 
livestock, for cuts and by-products? 
The big packers employ large staffs of 
competent economists to watch all the 
possible factors and influences in our 
economy. Why? To try to determine 
the price trends. 

Prices can only go two ways—up or 
down. In the more sensitive commodi- 
ties in which we deal prices rarely 
stand still very long. How well we all 
know how easy it is to guess the wrong 
way. Difference of opinion, however, is 
the very thing that makes markets . 
the varied interpretation of given facts 
or fancies, existing or portended, or 
the fears or the confidences that pre- 
dominate or that are to be anticipated. 

Unfortunately, we do have a great 
deal of government influence in our 
major farm commodities — government 
supports and buying and selling. Be- 
cause we cannot know what the govern- 
ment may do in its large operations, 
the role of the prophet becomes tougher 
and tougher. This has caused large in- 
dustry to become more and more hedge 
conscious. 

I’ll see if I can illustrate what I 
mean. 

Before the war in Korea, fats and oils 
were under pressure and were going 
down in price under big inventories and 
large production. Then came an abrupt 
reversal with the Korean war and re- 
newed fears of war demand and an- 
other dislocation of supplies. Deficit 
foreign countries wanted to stockpile. 
There was a period of six months, or 
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more, in which fats and oils prices ad- 
vanced in a rather phenomenal way. 
Then came the apparent conclusion that 
scare-buying was unjustified. Prices 
started down and, in the case of the 
inedible material and lard, the Korean 
inflation was utterly squeezed out. May- 
be it would have been squeezed out of 
the vegetable oils too had the govern- 
ment cottonseed support plan not been 
in effect. 

What I want to bring out here is the 
difficult role of the prophet and also 
the effective use of the futures market 
to permit some form of price insurance. 

Now that we have gotten into the 
discussion of price risks, how do we find 
a way to reduce them or to hedge 
them, or how can we at least lessen the 
perplexities or the uncertain ways of 
the prophet? 

There is no way of reducing price 
risks altogether. You can rarely get a 
complete hedge unless it comes from 
fixed, controlled prices and none of us 
wants any fixed dictatorship that would 
mean a rigid control of our business. 
We want freedom of judgment and de- 
cision to buy and sell. We don’t want 
to be told when, where or how to op- 
erate our businesses, 


Futures Contracts Legally Sound 

However, in your operations you 
would appreciate having facilities of 
protection which are akin to other in- 
surance you take out against other 
risks. In order to hedge your inven- 
tories, or perhaps for a consumer to 
hedge his future needs it is advantage- 
ous to have a center of activity where 
the composite opinions of a large num- 
ber of traders, speculators, dealers, 
producers and exporters are translated 
into a market. This central market for 
trading your product when, as and if 
you care to use it, should give you some 
measure of price insurance. 

I refer to a futures market on an 
organized commodity exchange—an or- 
ganization where there are facilities for 
buying and selling tallow for future 
delivery. There are some 13 such ex- 
changes in operation in this country. 

Over 100 years ago the business of 
buying and selling wheat for forward 
delivery became so common in Chicago 
that brokers and grain merchants found 
it advantageous to adopt formal rules 
and regulations to govern future deliv- 
ery trades and finally to adopt a stand- 
ard contract. 

The modern system of a futures mar- 
ket did not emerge full blown from the 
mind of one man, but rather it evolved 
as the best method of making commit- 
ments for consumption at some date 
in the future. Contracts made on a fu- 
tures exchange have stood all legal 
tests, even those of the highest court 
of the land. 

I would like to quote Justice Holmes 
in a Supreme Court decision: “Of 
course, in a modern market contracts 
are not confined to sales for immediate 
delivery. People will endeavor to fore- 
cast the future and to make agreements 
according to their prophecy. Specula- 
tion of this kind by competent men is 
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the self-adjustment of society to the 
probable. Its value is well known as a 
means of avoiding or mitigating catas- 
trophes, equalizing prices and providing 
for periods of want.” 

The futures contract system has been 
one of the greatest developments of the 
century in the science of marketing. 
The futures market system is a great 
stabilizer of prices. It absorbs the early 
runs of product and holds or carries 
them until they are needed. Specula- 
tion functions largely as a reservoir. 
The growth of industry would probably 
have been held back but for the facili- 
ties of the futures markets to provide 
risk bearers, giving the hedger certain 
advantages that really have been the 
means of providing capital. Because of 
the soundness of the principle the sys- 
tem has been adopted by many indus- 
tries. 

I heard a flour miller remark the 
other day that his firm never has wheat 
commitments or flour commitments that 
are not hedged .. . that either one of 
these hedges the other or they hedge 
in futures. Frequently the firm must 
make long term flour commitments, 
but immediately buys wheat futures as 
a hedge until the wheat grades neces- 
sary to cover can be acquired. 

Here is a list of the basic commodi- 
ties now traded on futures markets: 
Wheat, corn, oats, rye, grain sorghums, 
vegetable oil meals, soybeans, wool, 
cotton, butter, eggs, cocoa, coffee, sugar, 
potatoes, turkeys, onions, hides, lead, 
tin, zine, rubber, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil and lard. 

To say the least, this is a broad group 
of basic commodities embodying a large 
percentage of the items in the nation’s 
commerce. 

We have two markets for these com- 
modities. One is the actual spot or cash 
market and the other is the futures 
market. There has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding as to what a futures 
exchange is and does. The exchange 
itself is simply an organized market 
place designed to facilitate the business 
of buying and selling. Physically, there 
is a floor, or a room that is permanent- 
ly made available to those who have be- 








HALF-POUND PACKAGES of sliced Cana- 
dian bacon are being packaged by Gold 
Medal Packing Corp., Utica, N. Y., in a new 
folder manufactured by the Sutherland Paper 
Co. Printed in red and blue on bright yellow, 
packages are of patented board with Dura- 
Sheen treatment for high gloss appearance. 


come members of such an exchange and 
where they may assembly and trade 
within prescribed rules and regulations, 
The exchange has facilities to receive 
and disseminate all available informa- 
tion pertinent to the market. The rep- 
resentatives of the many commission 
houses, with their wire services, market 
commentaries and branch offices, spread 
that pertinent information all over the 
free world. The exchanges themselves 
do not trade, and do not make prices, 
The market is made by the ebb and flow 
of orders that are executed by the 
trading members. 

When you deal in a “futures” market 
you make a contract to deliver or to re- 
ceive a commodity at some stated time 
in the future at a price. When you buy 
a “futures” you make a contract to re- 
ceive. When you sell the futures that 
you bought before, you are making an 
offsetting contract, with the result that 
you will then neither receive nor will 
you deliver the commodity. 

Or, conversely, you may first sell a 
futures contract and later on offset it 
by buying a similar contract. 

The difference between the price of 
the original contract and the price of 
the reverse contract is settled in hard 
cash, 

Back in 1935 a market for trading in 
tallow futures was organized on the 
New York Produce Exchange. Rules 
and regulations were specifically pre- 
pared for it and a market opened. The 
basis for the contract was that any de- 
liverable tallow be entirely an animal 
fat, untreated and unbleached, of good 
merchandisable quality, not darker in 
color than 13 F.A.C., not to contain 
more than 6 per cent free fatty acid 
as oleic, titre minimum of 40.5° and 
maximum 45°, MIU basis 1 per cent 
and maximum 2 per cent with prorate 
allowance over 1 per cent. 


New York Market Lacked Support 


Trading was in units of 60,000 lbs., 
loose. Delivery was in a licensed, bond- 


.ed warehouse, basis f.o.b. New York 


area. The trading on the floor was sub- 
jected to the usual exchange rules em- 
bodying good faith, no discrimination, 
allowing no fictitious or false reports 
and requiring adequate margins from 
buyers and sellers alike. The rules cov- 
ered commission fees, procedure for 
making delivery or for taking delivery, 
time of payment, storage rates, insur- 
ance responsibilities, certification of 
warehouse receipts, clearing charges, 
inspection, weighing and sampling, su- 
pervisory committees and other aspects 
to make a sound and equitable contract. 

Why the market did not take hold I 
do not know, but it almost died aborn- 
ing. There was some trading but ap- 
parently the market lacked the neces- 
sary support; perhaps it was in the 
wrong place geographically, or maybe 
insufficient grading was applied. How- 
ever, there seems no reason why it 
should not be initiated again. 

I was a member of the original com- 
mittee appointed by the president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade to investi- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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This photograph shows 
idler sprocket and sprock- 
et shaft, the unique, 
floating type take-up ar- 
rangement, and stud- 
welded rollers which sup- 
port pans during inverted 
return travel. 





Drive, which is synchronized with the move- 
ment of the carcass conveyor, is through a 
worm and worm gear reducer. Galvanized 
sterilizing cabinet auto- 
matically washes return- 
ing pans as they pass 
through four station hot 
water spray. 









FOR THE MEAT PRO 
e 


“Boss” engineers, alert for oppor- 
tunities to improve existing meat 
processing equipment, as well as 
to create new and better tools for 
the expeditious handling of the 
meat packers work, have added 
two new viscera inspection tables 
to the popular “Boss” line of pack- 
ing house equipment. 
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Pans and welded head racks 
are of stainless steel, round 
cornered for easy cleaning, 
and are attached to con- 
veyor chains with ‘“'stud- 
welded" screws. Frames are 
welded pipe construction and 
are hot-dip galvanized after 
fabrication. 






















CESSING INDUSTRY 
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Reference to the photographs and 
descriptive text which forms a part 
of this advertisement will disclose 
a number of advantageous depar- 
tures from standard inspection table 
design. Your inquiry will bring full 
information by return mail. 








Inquiries from the Chicago area should be addressed to 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 824 West 
Exchange Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 






“BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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designed 


for a 
SPECIFIC APPLICATION 


The camel may look slew-footed to you, but those 





big, soft feet are job designed for his business. 
And that hump hides a stomach reservoir to store 
gallons of water. Because he is job designed he can 
carry 1000 pounds through the soft, dry sands 
of the desert. 









































for BACON WRAPPING 


The Battle Creek Model 201 was designed ior one 
purpose — to wrap sliced bacon packages more 
efficiently. By building this machine for a specific 
job, Battle Creek has assured you a higher produc- 
tion rate, a better package, and a lower cost per 
package. 


A “tension-wrap” for self-serve packages. In wrapping, 
the cellophane is held under tension and excess air is 
rolled out just before sealing. The result is a wrap that 
makes your package a self-selling showcase. 
“Double-Sealing” creates a durable, moisture-proof 
package. After the bottom lap and end folds have been 
sealed under tension the ends are folded under and 
sealed to the bottom of the tray, assuring a sturdy, 
well-sealed package. 


Quick, simple changeover from one size to another. 
Hand wheel adjustments make size changes (5 minutes 
or less) and paper cut-off adjustments (30 seconds or 
less) quick and simple. Even an inexperienced opera- 
tor can do it. 

Machine cleaning ‘‘down-time” kept to a minimum. A 
hinged carriage completely exposes the few parts of 
the machine that need cleaning: Non-corrosive metal 
parts are used wherever the product touches the metal 
parts. 


Additional features that mean higher production at 
lower cost. Spring mounted folders and sealers take 
care of package irregularities. Electrical safety trips 
and extra wide feeding and sealing plates prevent 
cripples. Under normal conditions it is next to impos- 
sible to cripple a package on the machine. 


Write or telegraph for complete details 


Pleu~ PACKAGING 











BATTLE CREEK BREAD WRAPPING MACHINE CO. Battle Creek, Michigan 





AMI Announces Events 
For 3-Day Meeting 
To Be Held in Iowa 


The American Meat Institute’s board 
of directors, in keeping with an estab- 
lished policy of meeting once annually 
in various important meat-producing 
states, will assemble in Iowa May 26, 
27 and 28, making headquarters at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel in Des Moines, 

Iowa was selected for the board meet- 
ing because it is one of the nation’s 
leading agricultural and livestock pro- 
ducing states. Iowa accounted for 21 
per cent of the country’s corn crop, 19 
per cent of the total feed crop and 21 
per cent of the hog crop in 1952. It is 
also important in beef production, rank- 
ing second only to Texas. 

The group will assemble at Iowa 
State college at Ames May 26. The 
directors will observe several agricul- 
tural projects being carried on at the 
college, and will meet with the officers 
of the college and officers and directors 
of the Iowa Swine Producers’ Associa- 
tion at a special luncheon. A visit to the 
college television station to observe 
how agricultural facts are disseminated 
will conclude the first day’s activities. 

The following day the directors will 
hold a special board meeting, and then 
will meet at another luncheon with rep- 
resentatives of the Iowa Manufacturers 
Association and the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, as well as business leaders 
of the area. The luncheon is designed to 
improve relationships and promote a 
better understanding between agricul- 
ture and industry. George M. Foster, 
chairman of the board of John Morrell 
& Co., past president of the Iowa Manu- 
facturers Association, and for many 





years a member of the Institute’s board, 
and Howard Hill, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation and a promin- 
ent Iowa farmer, will speak. 

On the concluding day of the three- 
day meeting the directors will tour sev- 
eral farms in the Des Moines area. The 
tour will enable members of the board 
to appraise methods used which make 
Iowa farmers so successful in raising 
livestock and producing crops. 


California Garbage Bill 


At Senate hearings last week on the 
California bill which would require the 
cooking of all garbage fed to hogs in 





commercial feeding operations, talks 


Packers Association; Dr. M. R. Clark- 
son, who is in charge of the VE eradi- 
cation program for the BAI; E. W. 
Stephens of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and W. P. Wing of the California 


was opposed by the California Farm 
Bureau Federation, the California 
League of Municipalities and commer- 


geles area. 





late this week. 
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in favor of the bill were given by E. F. | 
Forbes, president, Western States Meat | 


Wool Growers Association. The bill | 


cial garbage feeders in the Los An- 


Further hearings were scheduled for 
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Can Maker Offers New 
3 to 4%-lb. Sanitary 
Unit for Canned Ham 











American Can Co. has introduced a 
new No. 1 sanitary pear-shaped ham 
container that will permit processors 
to pack a whole canned ham in the 
range of 3 to 4% lbs. 

The new container affords the Ameri- 
can meat packer a means of compet- 
ing with foreign hams which, in the 
past few years, have captured a size- 
able part of the domestic ham market 
in the 3 to 4%4-lb. range. The smaller 
container is also expected to help meet 


R. D. Folk, commodity manager, and E. G. 
Weimer, special representative, American Can 


Co., Chicago Office, compare the newly 
introduced No. | sanitary pear-shaped can 
with the No. 2 and 4 containers. 


the demand for smaller hams by U.S. 
consumers. The lower unit cost for the 
canned ham is another favorable mer- 
chandising factor. 

The new cans will augment the other 
sanitary pear-shaped ham can sizes 
made by Canco, such as the No. 4 cans 
shown at rear of photo. 

The new container can be _ litho- 
graphed, if the packed so desires, with 
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his brand and color designs. Such cans 
will carry the required legend, “Per- 


on te ishable. Keep Under Refrigeration,” in 


ire the | 


a size conforming to MID regulations. 

The can manufacturer currently is 
installing modern sanitary pear-shaped 
can closing machines, with the smaller 
units having a closure capacity of five 
to six containers per min., and the 
larger units a rating of ten per min. 
The closing machines will handle either 
the new containers or the larger sizes. 


CORRECTION 


The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association has announced a cor- 
rection in its recently published list of 
officers, from which the PROVISIONER 
took the list it carried in last week’s 
issue. Wilbur LaRoe, jr., was given as 
“attorney for the association.” He is 

| instead its general counsel. 


bill | 
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Foster-Built i Bunkers 


®@ Lowest Cost 
® Dependable 
Refrigeration 
® Efficient Operation os 
@ Simple To Install 




















Cut Your Truck 
Refrigeration Costs 
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For over the road haulers and city delivery trucks Foster-Built Dry Ice 
Bunkers give dependable iruck refrigeration at only a fraction of the cost 
of expensive mechanical refrigeration units. 


Low Purchase Price * Lowest Operating Cost 


Foster-Built Dry Ice Bunkers are the prac- 
tical, lowest cost way to sure, effective 
truck refrigeration. Foster-Built puts the 
great temperature-reducing and food pre- 
serving qualities of dry ice to work effi- oe “ 
ciently. There’s no complicated mechanism r 
to break down—a low amp fan forces air 
along the chilled metal plate, circulating 
arctic air throughout the truck body—keep- 
ing the load at the desired temperature. 





Low Installation Cost 


Simple to install, Foster-Built Bunkers need 
only the placement of four studs and a quick 
wiring operation to be ready for service — and 
they can be removed in minutes when refrig- 
eration is not needed. 


Foster-Iiutll 


DRY ICE TRUCK BUNKERS 





Foster-Built Bunkers, | 
757 W. Polk Street, Chicage 7, Mlinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free: 
Case Histories of Foster-Built Dry-ice Bunkers Booklet. 
| Dry Ice Warehouse List 
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Bender Playground Equipment, Inc. of Hope 
Arkansas, and Shreveport, Louisiana, realized 
these savings in just one year. These savings came 
about through the recommendations of a 
Hoerner Packaging Engineer when he de- 
veloped new means of packaging the large and 
bulky items manufactured by this concern. 


It may be that a Hoerner Packaging Engineer 
can find such savings for you in your Pack- 

ing and Shipping Department. A letter to the 
factory listed below which is nearest you or to 
our general offices in Keokuk will bring a 
Packaging Engineer to your factory. 
There is no obligation, of course. 

*Mr. Grady"Mac” Henley 


ABC Corrugated Box Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Des Moines Container Company 
Des Moines, lowa 
Ottumwa Shipping Containers 
Ottumwa, lowa 
lowa Fiber Box Company 
Keokuk, lowa 
South West Box Company 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Arkansas Box Company 
=~ Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
VS si dine 5 Southwest Corrugated Box Company 
X 7 7 \ Ft. Worth, Texas 
“3 fis Little Rock Corrugated Box Company 
600 MORGAN ST. ° KEOKUK, IOWA North Little Rock, Arkansas 


Sales Offices: 209 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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OF THE WEEK 








Credit men of the Chicago meat 
packers will be well represented at the 
National Association of Credit Men’s 
convention in Montreal, May 17 to 21. 
The program includes many topics of 
interest to the industry. A. L. Jones, 
assistant treasurer and general credit 
manager, Armour and Company, will 
speak before the group on May 19. 
Other industry speakers include J. E. 
Walsh, assistant treasurer and gen- 
eral credit manager of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., and R, A. Carrier, assistant treas- 
urer and credit manager, Agar Pack- 
ing & Provision Corp. I. R. Melhuish, 
credit manager of Canada Packers 
Limited, is chairman of the meeting. 
>John C. Milton, American Meat In- 
stitute, was the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Greater Cincinnati 
Retail Meat Dealers Association re- 
cently. It was held at the plant of 
John Hilberg & Sons. 

Louis K. Sigman, 71, president of 
the K & B Packing & Provision Co., 
Denver, died recently. Sigman went 
to Denver from New York and built 
the K & B plant from a “one-calf 
operation” into the state’s largest in- 
dependent company. Active in civic 
and Jewish affairs, he was a founder 
of General Rose hospital and was 
treasurer of the National Home for 
Jewish Children. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons and two daughters. 
The sons, Sam S. Sigman and Morris 
Sigman, are associated in the business. 
>F. A. Rambie, head of purchasing 
and transportation departments for 
Swift & Company at San Antonio, 
died recently. Rambie spent 43 years 
in the meat packing field in San An- 
tonio, 19 of it with Swift. 
&>Schweigert Meat Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has plans for a new wholesale 
meat and sausage plant which will 
probably be completed late this year. 
According to Ray Schweigert, presi- 
dent, the concrete and tile structure 
will have about 23,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Plans were drawn by Irvin 
Engler of Minneapolis. 

>W. F. (Wally) Gould, formerly as- 
sociated with Western States Meat 
Packers Association, has joined with 
Robert Pitcher in forming the firm 
of Gould & Pitcher, located at 651 
20th st., Oakland, Cal. The organi- 
zation will supply shrouds, stockin- 


| ettes, molding and curing equipment 
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and supplies, as well as other ma- 
chinery and materials, to the meat 
industry. 

George Harvey, manager of: the 
plant sales department of Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, has retired after 41 
years in the industry. He expects to 
devote more time to yachting. He is 
chairman of the Columbia Yacht Club 
race committee and for the past two 
years served as general chairman of 
the Daily News Regatta. 

Douglas G. Brown, 56, principal 
stockholder and manager of the South- 
ern Rendering Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
was killed instantly when his car ran 
off the highway as he was returning 
from a business trip to Fort Smith. 
Brown was active in civic affairs and 
was a veteran of World War I. 

&The Gerry Provision Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., meat purveying business, will 
be continued by the four executors 
and trustees named in the will of the 
owner, Gerhard J. Lang, who died 
in April. Among the executors are his 
wife and his mother. 

m>E. F. Forbes, president, Western 
States Meat Packers Association, was 
one of the speakers at the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association, held in Portland 
this week. His topic was “What Is 
Happening to the Cattle Industry.” 
&The role of the comptroller in in- 
dustry is being studied under auspices 
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STEVE KOWALSKI, president, the Kowalski 
Sausage Co., Inc., Detroit, just back from 
a Florida vacation, gets down to the serious 
business of planning for a plant expansion 
which will add some 30,000 sq. ft. of space 
to the present area, doubling floor space. 
The addition will house expanded curing, 
manufacturing and packaging facilities. It 
is hoped it will be completed by late fall. 


THE MEAT TRAIL 





LT. FRANCIS JARECKI, the Polish pilot 
who landed a Russian MIG jet fighter in 
Denmark, was a guest of Joseph Slotkowski, 
president, Slotkowski Sausage Co., Chicago. 
The two hail from the same province of Po- 
land. The lieutenant inspected the sausage 


kitchen, one of the largest midwestern 
plants producing Polish style sausage prod- 
ucts. He expressed amazement at the effi- 
ciency and size of the operation. After a 
60-day stay in America, Jarecki will return 
to England where he will fly with the RAF. 





of the University of Chicago school 
of business. Among the speakers dur- 
ing the six-week course is T. G. Red- 
man, comptroller, Swift & Company, 
who will discuss inventories. 

Edward F. Dofflow, assistant credit 
manager of Hunter Packing Co., St. 
Louis, since 1947, has been named 
credit manager. He succeeds the late 
Oscar Birke. Dofflow has been with 
Hunter since 1931. 

&The Girard Packing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has completed purchase of its 
plant and several adjoining buildings 
from the Board of City Trusts. The 
plant was erected 13 years ago for 
the company by the board. The lease 
agreement stipulated the building was 
to be paid for over 15 years. 

mS. V. German, manager of the in- 
dustrial engineering department, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., is 
manager of supply for the Flavor- 
Sealed division, R. F. Gray, executive 
vice president, said. The post is an 
outgrowth of the rising volume of 
vegetables which Hormel purchases 
for such products as Dinty Moore beef 
stew, and the wide variation in yield 
and quality of vegetables. German 
will analyze all products to be pur- 
chased in relation to the company’s 
needs and will, if necessary, work with 
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growers to develop products. German 
has been with Hormel since 1938. Six 
years ago he was selected to organize 
and build up the industrial engineer- 
ing department. John Holmes, who 
joined Hormel in 1947 after graduat- 
ing from the University of Indiana, 
has been named manager of the in- 
dustrial engineering department. 
®&The annual dinner of the United 
Jewish Appeal’s New York Meat and 
Poultry Division will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on June 14. A final 
meeting held by the committee to 
prepare for the dinner was presided 
over by Alfred L. Lowenstein, son of 
Benjamin Lowenstein who was ill. 
Among those present was Louis Block, 
president, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Union, Local 640. 

Joe Gatterdam, a pioneer in the Los 
Angeles meat industry, died recently 
as a result of an automobile accident 
two weéks before. For more than 30 
years Gatterdam had been buyer for 
Young’s Market Co., a large hotel and 
restaurant supply house in Los An- 
geles. 

mA representative group of Chicago’s 
meat packers attended an Armed 
Forces Week open house at the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot this week. 
They toured the Depot’s facilities and 
saw demonstrations of its activities. 
Research and development work on 
rations for all of the armed forces 
was described in a visit to the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces and the 
visitors sampled items from standard 
combat rations. Another demonstra- 
tion portrayed the types of packing 
and packaging required to prepare 
items for shipment throughout the 
world. 

&THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER again 
was awarded the National Safety 
Council’s Public Interest Award for 
1952. THE PROVISIONER was the only 
magazine in the meat or food field to 
receive the award, which is made an- 
nually to public information media for 
exceptional service to safety. 

&>V. A. Gilpin, 56, branch manager for 
Swift & Company at San Antonio, 
Tex., died recently. He had been with 
Swift more than 34 years. 

&Dr. Severn O. Fladness, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, USDA, died recently of a heart 
attack. He had been ill for six months. 
Dr. Fladness had served as assistant 
BAI chief since 1941, administering 
the Bureau’s work in livestock disease 
eradication. 

An all-Armour and Company pro- 
gram presented recently over a Chi- 
cago radio and television station was 
highly praised. It was given on the 
amateur hour program of Morris B. 
Sachs, a Chicago clothing store. The 
idea for the show originated a year 
ago when The Armour Star launched 
a talent hunt in the plant and held a 
number of auditions. Included on the 
Armour show were several vocalists, 
dancers, a mandolin player and a male 


pe 


THREE ARMOUR AND COMPANY representatives attended the recent conference called 





by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, AFL, to get the employer's point 

of view on meat industry problems. From left to right, E. L. Heckler, manager of public 

relations, who discussed what must be done to create a better understanding of the in- 

dustry; Sam Teitelman, manager, market research, who spoke on “Problems of Self-Service 
Markets," and Frank D. Green, vice president of Armour and Company. 





quartet. Prior to the show, all con- 
testants were given special training 
in performing before television cam- 
eras and microphones. Later, A. G. 
Versen, general manager of the Chi- 
cago plant of Armour, invited all con- 
testants to a meeting. He congratu- 
lated each personally and presented 
each with some Armour product. 
Contestants also received congratula- 
tory letters from F. W. Specht, Ar- 
mour president. 

&The New York Farmers’ Prize for 
outstanding research has been award- 
ed to Dr. J. P. Willman, professor of 
animal husbandry at Cornell univer- 
sity, and Dr. W. N. Plastridge, pro- 
fessor of animal diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

Marion W. Milliken, until recently 
manager of Armour and Company’s 
branch at Tulsa, Okla., has been trans- 
ferred to Little Rock, Ark., as man- 
ager of the Armour branch in that 
city. He succeeds the late Jack Glea- 
son. After joining the company as a 
salesman at Little Rock in 1932, Mil- 
liken managed the Fort Smith branch 
before moving to Tulsa. 

>The Bushnell, Ill. yard, and all other 
yards under the control of H. L. 
Sparks & Co., are now completely 
paved with concrete and are cleaned 
and disinfected daily, according to 
Harry L. Sparks. Hogs coming into 
the yards must Walk through a 5-in. 
dip filled with soda ash solution and 
persons entering the yard must dis- 
infect their shoes. All railroad cars 
and trucks are disinfected after each 
use. 

Union Maid Meat, Inc., has been 
granted a charter to process and 
wholesale meat products. It is located 
in Philadelphia, as is the Blue Ribbon 
Froz-N-Fresh Meat Co., another firm 
granted a Pennsylvania charter. 

»J. Howard Kelly and Frederic B. 
Brown were elected to the board of 


Burns & Co., Limited, Montreal, at 
the annual meeting. Other directors 
were reelected. Robert J. Dinning was 
reelected president and Alick C. New- 
ton, reelected vice president. 

®Louis Lyman and Sydney Schaeffer 
have established the Western Beef 
Co. at 402 Callowhill st., Philadelphia. 
Oscar W. Menge, 59, former vice 
president of the old Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died May 10. 
Death resulted from injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident. In 
recent years Menge had operated his 
own meat brokerage business in 
Buffalo. 

Carl L. Hightower, 54, a salesman 
for Armour and Company in Oklaho- 
ma for 21 years, died recently. In re- 
cent years he had been with the Con- 
tinental Corporation. 

»Leo Tarlow, founder and president, 
Zion Kosher Sausage Factory, New 
York, N. Y., died recently. He was 
62. 

»E. G. Gross, well known to the trade 
in Chicago and the Northwest, died 
recently. He was formerly buyer for 
Jos. Tittle & Sons, Tittle Bros., Shin- 
ner Packing Co. and Morris & Co. 
William W. Haskins, assistant head 
hog buyer for the Chicago plant of 
Armour and Company, retired re- 
cently. He was a buyer for Armour 
for 35 years. 

&C. T. Rice, jr., has acquired the Mob- 
ley Packing Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
He plans extensive remodeling so 
that he can operate under government 
inspection. The firm will also carry 
lines of frozen foods and dog food. 
»>Benjamin F. Clemmons, formerly a 
salesman for the Hughes Provision 
Co., Youngstown, O., died recently. 
>John H. Pender has been appointed 
manager of the auditor of disburse- 
ments department for the Chicago 
plant, Armour and Company. He has 
been with Armour since 1925, 
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NEW TRADE LITERATURE 


Corrugated Box Packaging (NL 48): 4 
A handsomely illustrated booklet de- 
scribes some 12 different styles and 
types of standard corrugated boxes, as 
well as 72 specialty items. Suggestions 
for proper sealing of each type of box 
are listed.—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

Truck Refrigeration (NL 55): “Mo- 
bilmatic” truck refrigeration (both mo- 
bile and automatic), in which no gaso- 
line motors are used, is explained in a 
new bulletin. The three methods by 
which the unit is driven—from a pro- 
peller shaft, power take-off, or live 
axle, are illustrated and described. 
Heart of the system is a patent clutch- 
type drive unit which engages gradual- 
ly without shock. It disengages the 
compressor instantaneously whenever 
the truck’s foot clutch is depressed so 
there is no load on the engine or trans- 
mission during shifting or pull-away.— 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co. 

Electronic Process Control (NL 56): 
A 56-page catalog, printed attractive- 
ly in black and light brown color com- 
bination, describes all types of Elec- 
troniK control instruments which are 
used to measure and control a multi- | 
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full line 
from a 
single 
source 


plicity of process variables. Included 
are detailed specification and control 


action descriptions and ratings for both sa 

electric and pneumatic type controllers. mi 

ea iti Also presented are engineering data on Ni 

" ican a electric control relays. — Minneapolis- M 

COUNTRY ste a Honeywell Regulator Co., Brown In- co 

-” issn struments division. gh 
Motor Truck Scales (NL 57): An 

eight-page brochure illustrates and th 

describes a complete line of modern Te 

truck scales for weighing big truck lai 

and trailer loads. Complete specifica- fle 

tions and pit dimensions are listed for He 

scales with capacities up to 50 tons. as 

BEMIS Products Included is a description of various sn 

types of weight indicators, including er 


for the Meat Industry — | sccorter Howe sate Go | ay 


Sausage and Chopped Meats (NL m: 


59): Machinery for manufacture, meat co 
... also include lard press cloths, materials, casings, seasoning and salt, at 
binders, common complaints and basic se 


parchment-lined bags, ready-to-serve formulas are some of the topics covered 
meat bags, cellophane bags, roll duck, in this 40-page illustrated booklet 


h hatte Sedat x wi which is described by the Koch firm as 
cheesecioth, beel or neck wipes, “an introduction to the subject.’’ The 
scale covers, inside truck covers booklet discusses the operation of ma- 
jor pieces of sausage making equip- 
ment, describes stuffing, smoking, cook- 
. ing, etc., and tells how to make fresh 
All Bemis products are good products... and smoked pork sausage, hamburger, 
and you benefit still further when frankfurts and bologna, minced ham, 
chili, dry sausage and other specialties. 

you can get all of your needs 


—Koch Supplies. 
from a single source. 


and delivery truck covers. 














Use this coupon in writing for New Trade 
Literature. Address The National Provisioner, 
e giving key numbers only, (5-16-53) 
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General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. | 
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New Glove Protects 
Fingers in Fleshing 


Packer safety men 
view new glove 
favorably during 
executive committee 
planning session 

in Chicago 


RNEST NEAL, an employe on the 

pork cut at Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, introduced his new 
safety glove at the executive committee 
meeting of the meat packers section, 
National Safety Council in Chicago. 
Meat packer safety personnel showed 
considerable interest in the new safety 
glove. 

Developed by Neal while on the job, 
the glove protects the operator of the 
Townsend fleshing machines. With 
larger pieces, such as bellies and hams, 
fleshing presents no safety problem. 
However, with the smaller pieces, such 
as plates and belly trimmings, the 
smallness of the piece handled in- 
creases the risk of an accident. 

R. T. Townsend, president, Townsend 
Engineering Co., Des Moines, -Iowa, 
manufacturer of the fleshing machine, 
confirmed this observation. Interviewed 
at the recent NIMPA convention, Town- 
send said that while his machine is safe 










ABOVE: Discussing merits of the new safety 
glove are Howard Rebholz, safety director, 
and Ernest Neal, inventor, both of The Rath 
Packing Co., and Joseph Pochop, general 
chairman, Meat Packing, Tanning & Leather 
Products section, NSC. 

LEFT: Closeup of the new fleshing glove 
shows construction of the removable metal 





fingertips and the Neoprene base. 


if the small pieces are fed in the cor- 
rect manner, care is required when 
small pork pieces are fleshed. The cor- 
rect way to feed the machine is from 
the vertical. However, the fact remains 
that most operators feed the machine 
along the horizontal plane, pushing the 
meat into the blade. Consequently, they 
are exposed to the hazard of the roller 
teeth pushing their fingers against the 
blade. Accidents with the fleshing ma- 
chine, while infrequent, are painful and 
relatively costly. One packinghouse 
safety engineer stated the accidents 
averaged about $300 in compensation 
costs. 

The safety glove, designed to permit 
either a glide feed of meats such as the 
plates, or a grip feed of the softer 
pieces such as the ham facings (see 
photos), consists of a rubberized base 
glove to which are fitted protective 
metal finger cups. The face of the glove 
has a smooth surface which permits 


glide feeding, while the palm portion 
of the glove cups have pinhead protru- 
sions which aid in gripping the product. 

It was generally agreed the gloves 
expedite production as they remove any 
fear of hazard on the part of the opera- 
tor. He works with perfect freedom of 
movement and is not concerned lest his 
fingers travel too close to the knife. 

Neal is in the process of obtaining 
a manufacturer for his glove on which 
patent rights have been taken. Packers 
who are interested can contact Howard 
Rebholz, safety director, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo. 

As part of its normal business, the 
committee planned a tentative program 
for the meat packers session of the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago 
during the week of October 19. The 
section will hold its meeting on Monday 
and Tuesday. Presentation of the 
awards will be made on Monday to the 
winners of the annual meat packers 


New glove makes fleshing safe for gliding the meat or lowering it into knife blade of Townsend unit. 
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SOAK stains 


and corrosion 
off your ham molds 





NO TEDIOUS BRUSHING. 
Just a few minutes in a solution 
of Oakite Composition No. 20 
followed by a short soak in 
Oakite Compound No. 84-M, 
and this ham mold comes out 
clean and bright as new. 


Oakite Compound No. 84-M 
removes corrosion without 
etching or pitting surfaces. 
Equipment stays clean longer 
— has longer service life. 


Try it on your ham molds — 
sausage sticks, belly boxes, too. 
Ask your Oakite Service Rep- 
resentative, or write Oakite 
Products, Inc., 20A Rector St., 
N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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safety contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

A panel under Dr. K. F. Kapov, medi- 
cal director, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, will describe the “industrial 
back.” Consisting of two doctors and 
a layman the panel will describe the 
correct procedures to eliminate indus- 
trial back injuries with their resulting 
claims. The Tuesday afternoon session 
will feature a presentation on small 
plant safety procedure aimed at plants 
having between 50 to 250 employes. The 
speaker will be a safety consultant who, 
by offering the small plant a sound and 
practical means of initiating and main- 
taining a safety program, has built a 
business employing nine full time safety 
engineers, 

As a concluding event the meat pack- 
ing section will hold a panel on meat 
industry safety problems headed by 
J. P. Wilger, of the supervising engi- 
neering division, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. The panel hopes to answer 
constructively any question on plant 
safety presented to it either before or 
during the meeting. 

In an informal discussion during the 
executive committee session, one mem- 
ber described his plant’s experience 
with a steak tendering machine. The 
unit, fed through a hopper type mouth, 
conditions the meat through cutting 
action of knives. Until recently it was 
assumed the clearance between the 
hopper opening precluded the possibility 
of an operator inadvertently inserting 
her fingers into the blades. 

A lost time accident involving an 
operator whose fingers were slender 
enough to slide through the opening 
disproved this belief. Now the company 
insists on a throat depth of 8 in. and 
screens its operators to eliminate those 
with slender fingers. 


UPWA Schedules Two 
Meetings in Chicago 


Special problems affecting an esti- 
mated 40,000 women workers in the 
meat packing industry will get an air- 
ing May 13 and 14, in Chicago. An 
anticipated 200 men and women dele- 
gates from local unions of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America-CIO 
will attend the union’s first National 
Conference on Women’s Activities at 
the Hotel Hamilton on those dates. 

The conference was called by UPWA 
President Ralph Helstein to explore the 
special needs of women workers in the 
industry and to chart a series of objec- 
tives to guide union negotiating com- 
mittees. The conference is expected to 
press for the elimination of the present 
5c differential between male and female 
wage rates in the industry and to deal 
with legislative measures of particular 
interest to women workers. 

It was also announced this week that 
the second biennial wage and contract 
conference of the UPWA will be held in 
Chicago on Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 15, 16 and 17. 





FLASHES GN SUPPLIERS 


WM. J. STANGE CO.: C. A. (Tub- 
by) Wood has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales, it was an- 
nounced by Wm. 
B. Durling, presi- 
dent. Associated 
with the food pro- 
cessing industry 
for 25 years, Wood 
has been sales 
manager of Stange 
since 1950 and 
prior to that was 
manager of the 
Stange Manufac- 
turing Branch in 





c. A. WOOD California. He al- 
so is’a vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian subsidiary, 


Stange-Pemberton, Ltd. The Stange 
company operates plants in Chicago, 
Oakland and Toronto. 
SUTHERLAND PAPER CO.: Two 
changes in the sales staff of this Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., firm have been announced 
by William Race, president, and James 
T. Kirkpatrick, general sales manager. 
Rex Paxton, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Paraffined Carton division, 
will assume new duties in the public 
relations field in promoting Sutherland 
policies. A well known speaker, Paxton 
has appeared before many packaging 





L. J. MOORE REX PAXTON 


groups and lectured at University short 
courses. L. J. Moore, who joined Suther- 
land in 1940, has succeeded Paxton as 
sales manager of the Paraffined Carton 
division. 

MARATHON CORPORATION: Six 
new sales representatives to call on 
the meat and vegetabe oil packing in- 
dustry have been appointed by this 
Menasha, Wis., organization. Reece 
Stigler, formerly with Transparent 
Package Co., has been assigned to the 
San Francisco territory; D. D. (Dusty) 
Pope, previously a packaging engineer 
for Armour and Company, is repre- 
senting Marathon in the Atlanta, Ga., 
territory, and Sam Di Francesca, for- 
merly sales manager of H. Morlang 
& Co., will cover the Detroit area. 
William Townsend and Frank Wright, 
both advanced from the company’s 
sales service department, will handle 
the Mason City, Ia., and Indianapolis 
territories, respectively. Larry Marsh, 
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formerly with the Personnel division, 
will cover the Denver territory. 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.: 
Donald D. Barraca has been appointed 
assistant to E. E. 
Ellies, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. He will act 
as special repre- 
sentative for El- 
lies in handling = .E MARK OF QUALITY 
special sales as- 
signments. In 1951 
Barraca won the 
first place award ee Rona 
in Tee-Pak’s an- 

4 
nual sales contest. 
He joined the com- 612-614 West Lake St. e Chicago 6, II!l. © DEarborn 2-0990 
pany in 1947 and 

D. D. BARRACA _ has served as sales 
representative in 
the south-central region. Prior to Army 
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service he was associated with the Ad- Want LOWER COSTS 
miral Corp. and Molded Products Corp., — 
both of Chicago. . INCREASED PRODUCTION in 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER costs 
Two CO.: The appointment of W. A. Boudry BETTER OPERATIONS? SAABS 
ala- and Clark E. Hix- - PRODUCTION 
— son as senior staff- We will analyze your problems without cost. Prev op 
nel pone ee No obligation to use our services if results METHODS” 
nan- paitinath, teas been .cannot be demonstrated. Inquiries invited. 
sion, announced by E. 
— H. Dours, depart- PACKERS MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
ati Sas manager. Specialists in meat plant management and operating problems 
. ith Goodyear 
ging stave 1966, Beodty 1 SUNSET LANE LEVITTOWN, PA. 


will be in charge 
of promotion and 
sales of Pliofilm 
for packaging op- 
erations in self- 


service meats. Hix w, a, BOUDRY LANCASTER, ALLWINE and ROMMEL 


son will contact 











converters and distributors of Pliofilm REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
in the 48 states. i . 
In MILPRINT. INC: Walter J. Hul- Suite 468, 815 15th Street, N. W. 


linger has been named assistant gen- WASHINGTON 5 eae sme D. C. 
eral sales manager 
for the midwest 




















si a bof _— Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
ON Hefter, vice presi- Validity and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
dent and general Booklet and oy ed ou 
abit ie malas of nd form “Evidence of Conception" forwarded 
eee this Milwaukee upon request. 
= firm. Hullinger, 
varton who has had six- 
er teen years of ex- 
- pe perience and spe- . 
aan cialization in the b PA RT| C U L 
ng in- packaging of food it pays to e A R 
Pa products, will pa 
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to per has produced many new designs dur- 
gree ing his years with Milprint which have It costs you less to buy the care aaa sized-to-fit 
ae received national recognition and, ac- TUFEDGE. You get a neater, better, faster fit from 
. oe cording to Milprint, was the first to this strong, highly absorbent shroud. 
a si introduce the Rotogravure printed | TUFEDGE'S rip-resisting pinning edge is 
orlang ' a to ad ae re aind clearly marked by distinctive blue 
area. | 0 F yee SR ; stripes, and TUFEDGE will outlast all other 
ay ht ' CO.: Herbert Raymond Howell has meuan 4 
tin been appointed sales representative for eirouds 3 to 1. 
‘p the Chicago territory of the Refrigera: 
hacidle lis Gites of Vile Lane Ga. THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
te firm, according to J. R. Tepfer, vice CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ars president and general sales manager. CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: ELCO LTD., TORONTO 
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Tallow Futures Market 
(Continued from page 16) 
gate a proposed soybean oil futures 
contract in 1946. It was timed too early 
and we could not get a meeting of the 
minds in the committee and among the 
trade. Two years later it went over 
with a bang and soybean oil now has 
a thoroughly seasoned market function- 
ing remarkably well. I know of no rea- 
son why a tallow futures market could 
not be developed into similar impor- 
tance. 

Let me give you an analogy. The 
background of annual supply support- 
ing the cottonseed oil futures trading 
has fluctuated through the years around 
the 1,500,000,000-lb. level. Cottonseed 
oil futures have been in broad and ac- 
tive trading since the turn of the cen- 
tury. The market has been extensively 
used by speculators and as a very im- 
portant hedging market by trade inter- 
ests, producers and processors. Do you 
know that over 6,500,000,000 Ibs. of 
cottonseed oil futures were traded dur- 
ing 1951? Over 4,000,000,000 Ibs. were 
traded in the first six months of 1952. 
With such a market almost any desired 
type of hedging operation is possible. 

Lard has had a federally inspected 
production over the years of around 
1,500,000,000 lbs. for several decades 
before the war up to 2,250,000,000 in 
1951. Lard futures trading has been 
most important to the packing industry 
for probably 75 years. There was a 
volume of trade in lard futures last 
year on the Chicago Board of Trade of 
1,300,000,000 lbs. and over 713,000,000 
lbs. in the first six months of 1952, en- 
abling the packers to do a large hedg- 
ing business. This saved them consider- 
able indeed on their inventories of 
storage lard. 

Soybean oil futures trading on the 
Chicago Board of Trade was inaugu- 
rated on July 17, 1950. In 1951 over 
1,700,000,000 lbs. were traded and near- 
ly 1,300,000,000 were traded in the first 
six months of 1952. In addition to the 
Board of Trade, soybean oil futures are 
dealt in on the New York Produce Ex- 
change where in 1951 939,000,000 
lbs. were traded and 295,000,000 in six 
months of 1952. The combined total for 
the two exchanges was nearly 2,800,- 
000,000 in 1951 and 1,561,000,000 in the 
first six months of 1952. 

You see what can happen with a 
sound contract. These markets didn’t 
just happen. They are the evolutionary 
result of a healthy force, finding ex- 
pression in this modern phase of our 
national marketing system. 

Let me give you an illustration of a 
recent hedging job ...a job in which 
the packers found much advantage in 
spreading their risk to others. There 
was a large surplus of lard in 1952 
starting in the winter. There was in- 
sufficient export business to absorb the 
surplus, as had been the case in 1951. 
I don’t know the volume of sales of 
lard futures the packers made on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, but the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority has a rec- 
ord of what is termed hedging. Suffice 
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to say it was many, many millions of 
pounds. 

Loose lard was around 13¢c in early 
1952 when the storage stocks began to 
pile up. By April the price of loose 
lard had dropped to around the 9.5c 
level. It spurted upward in May to 
touch 11.5c, then dropped down again 
to the 9c level by July. Now just dwell 
for a minute on the difference in the 
inventory values for the packer that 
hedged and the one that did not hedge. 

The futures market went down in a 
manner reasonably comparable to the 
drop in loose lard. The packer who sold 
futures short, assuming hypothetically 
he held the same inventory, protected 
himself against that 344c or 4c a pound 
loss in his inventory, for he gained that 
much on his sale of futures. And, in- 
cidentally, he retained control of his 
own lard in his warehouse. 

The packer who carried no hedge 
(had no sales in the futures market) 
simply had to write down the whole 
loss or fret to get his lard out into con- 
sumption for what the market would 
bring him. The packer who hedged was 
able to merchandise his lard anytime 
he wanted to in utter complacency, 
knowing he could buy back his hedge 
in the futures market anytime—yes, 
even simultaneously with his disposition 
of the actual product into consuming 
or export channels. 

Degree of Protection 

The futures market always provides 
opportunities for the alert trader. Be- 
cause certain fats and oils are inter- 
changeable and because one or the other 
frequently gets out of price balance or 
price relationship with another, spread- 
ing operations of selling one and buying 
equal quantities of another may be 
done, hoping to gain the advantage of 
the righting of the two when economic 
forces bring it about. 

I have shown you the comprehensive 
size of the lard and vegetable oil fu- 
tures markets. Now, the national pro- 
duction of animal tallow and grease is 
much larger than cottonseed oil. It is 
currently as large as lard and soybean 
oil. The inedible fat background is as 
substantial a supply background as 
these others. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the rendering industry should be 
eager to find out what advantages there 
could be in establishing a futures mar- 
ket for tallow. 

I know of no reason why the same 
fundamentals would not apply to an in- 
edible fat market as apply to edible 
fats and oils. I believe the rendering 
industry would materially benefit from 
a futures market providing, of course, 
that the contract was equitable to both 
the buyer and the seller. It should give 
the renderer, the packer, the soaper, the 
dealer, the industrial oil people and the 
exporter an opportunity to hedge and 
to find some measure of protection for 
invested capital. 

Don’t misunderstand me; I am not 
saying that the speculator will make 
higher or lower markets for you. The 
matter of supply and demand governs 
that. The speculators anticipate changes 


or the coming of events that will influ- 
ence market prices, but they do not 
make prices. You have considerable 
speculative dealer activity in your 
products. I feel that this, too, would 
expand, just as it did in soybean oil, 
in the midst of a broader operational 
marketing system which would result 
from a futures market. 

A committee from the National Ren- 
derers Association should determine: 

(1) Whether a tallow futures mar- 
ket is desirable. And if so, where. 

(2) Whether sufficient storage space 
is available to be made “regular” for 
making and accepting deliveries. 

(3) Whether deliveries should be at 
one point or multiple points. 

(4) The basic grade or grades to be 
deliverable. 

(5) If several grades are deliverable, 
to consider fair discounts or premiums 
for inferior or superior grades in rela- 
tion to the basic grade and the method 
of equitably establishing the differen- 
tials. 

The committee should arrange to 
work with members of an exchange and 
if a report favorable to the opening of 
such a market is approved by your in- 
dustry the president of the exchange 
should be asked to appoint a committee 
to study the matter and make recom- 
mendations to the board of directors. 

It would seem to me that the Chicago 
Board of Trade offers many advan- 
tages: (1) Its geographical location. (2) 
The lard and soybean oil markets are 
already there. (3) The very wide wire 
coverage on quotations, and (4) It al- 
ready has a broad commission house 
and trade representation. 

You men in the rendering industry 
should be willing to assume some share 
in a tallow futures market if it becomes 
a fact. You can’t leave it all to the 
other guy. If the brokers and commis- 
sion houses find a trade interest, they, 
too, will become alert. They will pre- 
pare studies and analyses to inform 
the speculative people. A futures mar- 
ket also needs those inner traders that 
we call “scalpers,” “spreaders,” “ring 
traders” or “floor traders” and, with a 
sound contract, they should follow in. 
A new futures market will require an 
active trade interest properly to spon- 
sor it; you men should interest your- 
selves in it. The market would be for 
your benefit and to invite the confidence 
of the speculator there must be a rea- 
sonable volume of business to assure 
the market of liquidity for both buyers 
and sellers. 

With an active futures market it 
will be possible for the renderers to 
hedge, to find a measure of price insur- 
ance, to guard inventories and for con- 
sumers to anticipate future needs. Yes, 
and to protect their profits and to lessen 
the need for being so much of a prophet. 


Taxes and Small Business 

The House small business committee 
has scheduled hearings for May 19 and 
20 on the effect of the present federal 
tax structure on small business. 
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Batavia Bodies give you the 


needed to meet unexpected emergencies 





A Batavia Body is an investment in good 
salesmanship, too. Its beauty, its qual- 
ity tell your prospects, “I make a fine 
product, and deliver it in top condition!” 


BATAVIA Aefeizetated BODIES 
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Yes, you get more refrigeration in a 
Batavia Body—a larger condensing unit— 
more hold-over plates, for the safety mar- 
gin you need to meet unexpected condi- 
tions. And in every other construction 
detail, too, you get a reserve of extra 
strength, extra durability that means long 
life, low maintenance costs. That’s why a 
Batavia Body offers you the lowest final 
cost. Write today and learn why it actu- 
ally costs you less to deliver in a beautiful, 
custom-built Batavia Refrigerated Body. 
Batavia Body Company, Batavia 6, Illinois. 
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Meat Production Up Slightly From 


Week Before, 12% 


EAT production under federal in- 
spection rose for the second con- 
secutive week, and for the period ended 
May 9 amounted to 337,000,000 lbs., or 
1 per cent above output of 334,000,000 


Above Year Ago 


184,700,000 Ibs. the preceding week and 
133,800,000 Ibs. a year ago. 

Calf slaughter dropped to 124,000 
animals from 127,000 the week before, 
but outnumbered the 90,000 butchered 





Ibs. for the week before, and 15 per a year ago by a wide margin. Veal 
ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 
Week ended May 9, 1953, with comparisons 

Pork Lamb and Total 

Beef Veal (excl. lard) Mutton Meat 

Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
May 9, 1953 ... 329 185.2 124 13.9 935 125.2 263 12.4 337 
May 2, 1953 ... 328 184.7 127 13.8 929 123.3 268 12.6 334 
May 10, 1952 ... 239 133.8 90 10.4 1,068 138.8 217 10.6 294 

AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS8.) 

LARD PROD. 

Sheep and Per Total 

: Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 100 mil. 

Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed lbs. Ibs. 
May 9, 1953 ... 1,005 563 200 112 240 134 100 47 14.6 32.7 
May 2, 1953 ... 1,005 563 195 109 237 133 100 47 14.3 31.6 
May 10, 1952 ... 1,002 560 201 116 238 130 103 49 15.4 39.7 











cent more than the 294,000,000 lbs. in 
the corresponding period, last year. 
Increases in output of beef and pork 
made up the difference between the 
previous week, and the continued heavy 
production of the former made up the 
bulk of the increase over last year. 
The week’s kill of cattle numbered 
329,000 head, or about 1,000 more than 
the week before, but sharply more than 
the 239,000 slaughter in the same week 
last year. Total output of beef amount- 
ed to 185,200,000 lbs. compared with 


production was slightly higher at 13,- 
900,000 Ibs. against 13,800,000 lbs. the 
previous week and considerably more 
than the 10,400,000 lbs. turned out a 
year ago. 

Slaughter of hogs at 935,000 head 
was 6,000 more than during the week 
before, but 12 per cent less than the 
1,068,000-head kill of a year earlier. 
Output of pork totaled 125,200,000 lbs. 
compared with 123,300,000 lbs. the 
previous week and 138,800,000 lbs. a 
year ago. Lard production totaled 








HOG VALUES DIP TO LOWEST IN SEVERAL MONTHS 


(Chicago costs and credits, first two days of week) 


Rising live costs more than offset ad- 
vances in some pork prices, thus bring- 
ing about further reductions in cutting 
margins on hogs the past week. Minus 
margins on all weights were at their 
most depressed positions in months, 
light hogs showing the severest drop. 











This test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should fig- 
ure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first two days of the week. 





























—180-220 lbs.—— ——220-240 lbs.—— —240-270 lbs.—_— 
Value Value Value 
ct. Price per per cwt. Pet. Price per perewt. Pet. Price per per cwt. 
live per cwt. fin. live per ewt. fin. live per cewt. fin. 
wt. lb. alive yield wt. lb. alive se wt. lb. alive yield 
Skinned hams .....12.6 53.7 $ 6.77 $ 9.738 12.6 53.7 $6.77 $ 9.50 12.9 53.0 $6.84 $ 9.59 
DACRE ack ccsenss BO. B25 1.82 2.64 3.5 32.0 1.76 ous 5.3 31.7 1.68 2.36 
Boston butts ...... 4.2 44.9 1.89 2.74 4.1 44.0 1.80 2.55 4.1 44.8 1.83 2.57 
Loins (blade in) ...10.1 50.6 5.11 7.39 9.8 49.6 4.86 6.89 9.6 46.5 4.46 6.23 
re ee $15.59 $22.50 <até wists: RTD, S21040 cee aes $14.81 $20.75 
Bellies, S. P. ......11.0 40.8 4.49 6.49 9.5 40.7 3.87 5.49 3.9 32.6 1.47 2.08 
——— SY ee eo 2.1 28.8 .60 86 8.6 28.8 2.48 3.46 
Bat DOCKS ...0.0066 00s oes wince oes 3.2 8.6 .28 39 4.6 9.5 44 61 
Plates and jowls .. 2.9 17.5 1 .73 3.0 17.5 53 .74 3.4 17.5 .60 -84 
| ae 2.3 11.1 26 .386 2.2 11.1 .24 34 ae 24 34 
P.S. Lard, rend, wt.138.9 10.5 1.46 2.09 12.8 10.5 1.29 1.82 10.4. 10.5 1.09 1.52 
Fat cuts and lard... ... ssa SO $9.07 0 S681 -9 Ok pate oe $ 6.32 $ 8.85 
Spareribs .......... 6 42.8 .68 98 1.6 33.5 54 7s 1.6 21.0 34 46 
Regular trimmings . 3.3 25.2 83 1.18 25.2 78 1.06 2.9 25.2 i) 1.05 
Feet, tails, ete.... 2.0 10.2 20 .28 0 10.2 20 28 20 10.2 -20 -28 
Offal & misel, rere oe .65 90 F .65 89 mae .65 .88 
TOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE . 69.5 $24.67 $35.51 71.0 ... $24.17 $34.05 71.5 ... $23.07 $32.27 
Der Ver Ver 
ewt. ewt ewt 
alive alive alive 
Cost of hogs _—o . $24.50 Per cwt. $24.60 Ver ewt $24.57 Per cwt. 
Condemnation 108s cans eepe ee -10 fin. .10 fin 10 fin. 
Handling and overhead....... 1.40 yield 1.21 yield 1.08 yield 
TOTAL COST PER CWT... . .$26.00 $37.44 $25.91 $36.49 $36.00 
TOTAL VALUE <<a 35.51 24.17 34.05 7 32.27 
Cutting mé¢ argin bin bial wate —$1.33 —$1.93 —$1.74 —$2.44 y 52.00 —$3.73 
Margin last week......... — .78 — 1.12 — 1.13 — 1.60 — 2.25 — 3.18 
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32,700,000 Ibs. against 31,600,000 Ibs. 
the week before and 39,700,000 Ibs. in 
the same period last year. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter dropped to 
263,000 head from 268,000 the preceding 
week, but continued well above the 
217,000 killed commercially a year 
earlier. Meat from the above numbers 
of sheep and lambs amounted to 12,- 
400,000, 12,600,000 and 10,600,000 lbs. 


U.S. Meat Output 
In 1952 Totaled 
23 Billion Lbs. 


Total meat production in the United 
States last year amounted to 23,039,- 
000,000 lbs., according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This was 5 per 
cent more than the 21,900,000,000 Ibs. 
turned out in 1951, and about the same 
amount less than the record output of 
25,200,000,000 Ibs. in 1944. Of the 1952 
total, 16,799,000,000 lbs. was federally- 
inspected, 1,662,000,000 lbs. farm 
slaughter and 4,574,000,000 Ibs. other 
wholesale and retail output. 

Beef production for 1952 amounted 
to 9,667,000,000 lbs. compared with 
8,843,000,000 Ibs. in 1951. Federally in- 
spected beef amounted to 7,157,000,000 
lbs.; farm production, 330,000,000 Ibs.; 
and other wholesale and retail output, 
2,180,000,000 Ibs. 

Total 1952 veal production was 1,173,- 
000,000 ibs. compared with 1,061,000,000 
lbs. the year before. Of the 1952 out- 
put, 650,000,000 lbs. was under federal 
inspection, 93,000,000 lbs. on farms and 
430,000,000 Ibs. all other. 

Pork production in 1952 totaled 11,- 
547,000,000 lbs. against 11,483,000,000 
lbs. in 1951, and of the former, 8,411,- 
000,000 lbs. was under federal inspec- 
tion, 1,226,000,000 Ibs. farm output and 
1,910,000,000 Ibs. all other. 

Production of lamb and _ mutton 
amounted to a total of 648,000,000 lbs. 
compared with 521,000,000 lbs. in 1951. 
Of the 1952 output, 581,000,000 lbs. was 
federally-inspected, 13,000,000 Ibs. on 
farms and 54,000,000 lbs. all other. 

Cattle slaughter in 1952 numbered 
18,668,000 head against 17,100,000 the 
year before. About 13,165,000 cattle in 
1952 were killed under federal inspec- 
tion, 812,000 on farms and 4,691,000 at 
other wholesale and retail establish- 
ments. 

Total calf slaughter was 9,408,000 
head against 8, 913,000 in 1951. Of the 
1952 kill, 5,294,000 were under federal 
inspection, 514,000 on farms and 3,600,- 
000 head all other. 

Hog slaughter in 1952 totaled 86,712,- 
000 head compared with 85,581,000 in 
1951. Of last year’s hog kill, 62,451,000 


were under federal supervision, 9,022,- | 


000 on farms and 15,239,000 all other. 

About 14,302,000 sheep and lambs 
were slaughtered in 1952, compared 
with 11,416,000 the year before. About 
12,694,000 of the 1952 kill were under 
federal inspection, 340,000 on farms and 
1,268,000 at other wholesale and retail 
establishments. 
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meat grinders 


Make a hard job easy with an M&M Meat 
Grinder—quickly and efficiently reduces con- 
demned stock, shop fats, bones, and slaughter 
house offal. Three types and many sizes avail- 
able. Flywheel equipment, as shown, is optional 
All machines can be furnished with structural 


steel bases. Write for descriptive literature. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1001 South Water * SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








| in name... 
high grade in fact! 
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HOW COLD 
CAN A 
SHOULDER 


ron fr 








Howe Polar Circle Coil Freezer Installation, 


Cleveland 


Depends on what kind of shoulder! 


Pork shoulders, however, get quite frigid. 
From the carcass chill of 35°, to the 45° 
cutting and boning rooms, and finally to 
the holding room at 32°. Exact temperature 
and humidity for each phase of meat 
processing are vital to protect your profit 
margins! 





Howe engineers .. . from the accumulated 
specialized experience of 41 years in pro- 
ducing “job-proved” results . . . know the 
right answers to your refrigeration prob- 
lems. Give your operating and mainte- 
nance costs a brake with Howe guaranteed 


equipment! Why not write us today? 





Since 1912, manufacturers of ammonia 
compressors, condensers, coolers, fin 
coils, locker freezing units, air condi- 


tioning (cooling) equipment. 


RAPID FREEZE 
UNIT COOLER 


Write for Literature 

















HOW EF 


ICE MACHINE COMPANY 
2823 MONTROSE AVE. + CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


Distributors in Principal Cities « Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicago 




















HECK TEMPERATURE 


OR PRESSURE 
AT A GLANCE... 





with this new Taylor 6” Dial Indicator 


All new movement design gives greater accuracy, 
greater flexibility of adjustment and greater conven- 
ience, for either temperature or pressure applications. 


For temperature, short range spans from minus 100 to 
+1200°F. For pressure, from 12 psi to 20,000 psi. New 
die-cast aluminum case can be face or flush mounted, 
is fume and moisture proof. Special pointer permits 
easy, accurate zero settings. Electric alarm mechanism 
available if required. 


Especially suitable for Smokehouses, Hot Water Tanks, Brine 
and Ammonia Lines, etc. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, 
or write for Bulletin 98214, Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, 
density, load and humidity. 





o 
‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














IN HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
Native steers May 12, 


Prime, 600/800 ......... 

Choice, 500/700 ......... 361%, @37 

Choice, 700/800 ......... 35 @35% 

Good, 700/800 .......... 33% 
Commercial cows ......... 27% @28 
oT ee | Serr 254%, @6 
DON ic kv tute cecctvveasas 


STEER BEEF CUTS* 





Prime: 

Hindquarter ......cccees 48.0@49.0 

VOUMMETCCT. sin ccicccvovs 29.0@31.0 

ON Err 45.0@48.0 

Trimmed full loin........ 70.0@75.0 

Regular chuck ..........30.0@34.0 

Ae eT 17.0@19.0 

BPIGEOE oc cccccccccvacces 20.0@22.0 

BD ica te aes beset cele oda 48.0@50.0 

OS ee : 10.0 

Flanks (rough) ......... 10.0 
Choice: 

PUMMOUOEUOT, 6 oe cc cccees 45.0@48.0 

WOPOGMETUOE: oie seks cies deve 27.0@29.0 

Oe OES ee mre 45.0@48.0 

Trimmed full loin ....... 64.0@68.0 

Regular chuck ......00e. 30.0@34.0 

DMO  vcascvescaducs 17.0@19.0 

PME a veviccccccsconcue 20.0@22.0 

RIBS ee 42.0@45.0 

OSS ee 8.0@10.0 

Flanks (rough) ......... 9.0@10.0 
Good: 

pO EST 

Regular chuck 

Brisket ........ 

MD. oc besncecdcecssageds 

THINS ceccwescesesctceeess 

BEEF HAM SETS 

MEO besa wawasee seen 43144 @44 
RO, VsrG ob be Cains eUew eae 4314 @44 
SED 5s vbu 4a snc sonst 41%,@44 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
Tongues, } q 
Hearts 
Livers, 
Livers, 
Tripe, scalded 
CO oo sin cues neces 
BAR: GERMNOD 65.65.00 0Ssuees 
Lips, unscalded 
Lungs 





selected 
regular 


FANCY MEATS 
(Lc.1. prices) 

Beef tongues, corned ......35 
Veal breads, under 12 0z.. “84 
12 oz. up 
Calf tongues, 1/down .... 28 
Calf tongues, % 
Ox tails, under % Ib. .... 


- 8 @10 
Ue a Rs on sslcnve wba 12 


@l4 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., 






MGM Cass oie be cache’. @65 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..63 @67 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 lbs., 
aire es co ticcacelg's ot @63 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 lhs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..62 @67 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, 
brisket off, 8/10 lbs., 
WEGDOSS. Scscscicctesesen0e @SS 
Bacon, fancy square cut, 
seedless, 12/14 lbs., 
WEROOE (co iakbec es 5 cacee 46 @54 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. 
open-faced layers ......58 @65% 
VEAL—SKIN OFF* 
(Carcass 
(l.c.1. prices) 
Prime, SOsaGe <<3 sassces $42.00@ 43.00 
Prime, 110/150 ......0e8 42.00@43.00 
Choice, $0/110).. 0.20086 39.00@ 41.00 
Choice, 110/150 ...... -.00@ 41.00 
Geed, GeO is isicwees .00@ 37.00 
J es -00@39.00 
Good, 110/150 ......... 37.00@39.00 


Commercial, all wts. ... 33.00@36.00 


CARCASS LAMBS* 
(1.e.1. prices) 


ree $48.00@50.00 
Choice, 30/50 .......... 48.00@50.00 
Choice, 50/60 .......... 47.00@50.00 


Good, ¢ Ry cach oe'h 43.00@48.00 


CARCASS MUTTON* 


(1L.c.1. prices) 
Choice, 70/down . None quoted 
Good, 70/down .... None quoted 
Utility, 70/down None quoted 
*April 30 prices. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRESH 





Pork trim., reg. 40%, bbls. 23 
Pork trim., guar. 50% 





DORM, “DRG... ccpawedcvcesg 27% @28 
= trim., 80% lean, 
Dee tececnececcccoee 43 
Pork trim., 95% lean, 
MR sa sere aes theaas dees 56 @57 
Pork os meat, trmd., 
rere oO ee 39 
Bull paty bon’ls, bbls.. 37 
C.C. cow meat, | 35 
Beef trimmings, BOiséncs 27 
Bon'ls chucks, bbls........ 364% 
Beef cheek meat, trmd., 
Bs: rcneriauesneaacnes 21 @21% 
Beef head meat, bbls...... 19 @19% 
Shank meat, bbis. 39 


11 184% @35 


FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Le.L. prices) 


Veal trim., bon’'ls, ‘bbls. 





Hams, skinned, 10/14 ..... 541%4 @55 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 ..... 54%, @55 
Pork loins, regular 

12/down, 100’s ......... 52 
Pork loin, boneless, 100’s..77 @78 
Shoulders, skinned, bone-in, 

under 16 lbs., 100’s..... 38 
Picnics, 4/6 lbs., loose.... 33 
Picnics, 6/8 lbs., loose.... 33 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs...... 46 @4s 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s....85 @88 
Neck bones, bbls. ......... 12 
LAVOTEs THRs. 6ssc0sccesuss 23 @24 
Brains, 10's 2 
Ears, 30’s . 
Snouts, lean- in, 100’s. ) § 
CCE is PE wera e tiscce 7 @8 

SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(le prices) 
(l.e.1. prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sansage) 

Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 1% te 

BM TR. candenccssscees 50@ 65 
Domestic rounds, over 

1% in., 140 pack...... 85@1.05 
Export rounds, wide, 

CO Ee re aa 1.35@1.50 
— rounds, medium, 

RURMPRUE . cecesccececes 90@1.00 
Export rounds, narrow, 

1% in. Tin eer 1.00@1.25 
No, 1 weasands, 

OER ore bescccwnss 12@ 15 
No. 1 weasands 

oo SS ORE Aer 9@ 12 
No. 2 weasands 8 
— sewing, 1% @2 

Price at re. ere 95@1.20 
Midales, —, wide, 

2@2\, We eS 1.40@1.55 
Middles, ja extra, 

2% @2% Bs. svadsncces 1.95@2.10 
Middles, select, extra, 

ph US a a eee 2.60@3.00 
Beef. 7 export, 

1 Ee REE ES Aree 20@ 23 
Beef Sais domestic ... 15@ 17 
Dried or salted bladders, 

per piece: 

8-10 in. wide, flat... 5@ 9 


10-12 in. wide, flat.. S@ 10 


12-15 in, wide, flat.. 17@ 20 
Pork casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 
pe et ., 5 4.00@4.35 
Narrow, mediums, 
29@32 mm. a «+. -3.90@4.25 
Medium, 32@35 mm..... 2.65 @2.85 
Spec. med., 35@38mm...1.60@1.75 


Export bungs, 34 in, cut. 30@ 35 
Large prime bungs, 


| RE eee 21@ 2% 
Medium prime bungs, 

Wes, COL .o hebeaet oc ut 15@ 17 
Small prime bungs....... 8@ 12 
Middles, per set, cap. off. 50@ 60 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(1.e.1. prices) 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.... 99@1.01 
yo” ee er 45@ 48 
Oe re 
SPR eee eee 80@ 83 
Bes Oh OO 2s cskd co teaseeue 88@ 8 
Genoa style salami, ch...... 94@ 97 
WOEEE. ons de cvacvensens 74@ 81 
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quoted 
quoted 
quoted 


@21% 
@19% 
39 
4 @35 


) 


4 @55 
4 @ 35 


52 
@is 
38 
33 
33 
@4s8 
@ss8s 


facturers 


50@ 65 
85@1.05 
|.35@1.50 
90@1.00 
|.00@1.25 
12@ 15 
9@ 12 

8 


95@1.20 
1.40@1.55 
1.95@2.10 
2.60@3.00 

20@ 2% 

15@ 17 


5@ 9 
S@ 10 
17@ 20 


~ 


00@4.35 


90@4.25 
65@2.85 
60@1.75 
30@ 3 


"Be 


21@ % 


15@ 17 
. 8@ 12 
- 50@ 60 


.. 99@1.01 
.- 45@ 48 
.. 82@ S84 
.. 80@ 83 
.. 8@ & 
. 94@ 97 

74@ 81 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
(1.¢.1. prices) 


(1.¢.1. prices) 








Pork sausage, hog casings. 48% Ground 
Pork sausage, sheep cas...56 @57 ss Whole = for Saus 
Frankfurters, sheep cas...51%@55 Caraway seed ...... 15 20 
AS oh Cominos seed ....... 23 28 
Frankfurters, skinless ...... 43@46%4 Mustard seed, fancy 23 
DONTE as 5s HA havea ase 48 Yellow American .. 15 ; 
Bologna, artificial cas.... 37 @41% OreBand o2ceaccece ee 38 
Smoked liver, hog bungs. .36% @47% Coriander, Morocco, 
New Eng. lunch. spec.....74 @76% Natural No.1 .... 11 16 
ot Ta airs ea 33 Marjoram, French .. 36 47 
8 Fale o Sage, Dalmatian, 
Polish sausage, smoked...50 @61 , 2k Seep ee 48 61 
Pickled & Pimiento loaf...37 @46% 
Peppered loaf ............ 441% @63% 
GEIGER: ire ed cae 37% @50% CURING MATERIALS 
Smokey snacks ........... 5414 
Smokey links 63% nice Cwt. 
smokey BRS ccccccescces Yo Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 
bbls., del. or f.0.b. Chgo..... $ 9.39 
ote ae ton, f.o.b. N.Y.: 
. defined gran. .........- 11.25 
SPICES Small crystals ..........+..+ 14.00 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) Medium crystals ........... - 15.40 
hole Ground Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 5.25 
Allspice, prime ........ 36 0 Pure rfd., powdered nitrate of 
BONER | i'sies cevsa nts 38 42 SOGR onc cwes ch6esecerciceses 6.25 
Chili powder ... a 47 Salt— 
Chili Pepper ..... 47 Salt, in min. car, of 45,000 Ibs., 
Cloves, Zanzibar 1:97 1.92 only, paper sacked, f.0.b. Chgo.: 
Ginger, Jam... unbl. ... 22 30 pe errs ie 2.00 
Ginger. African ...... 20 28 Rock, per ton in 100-lb. bags, 
Mace, fancy, Banda f.o.b. warehouse, Chgo..... 25.50 
Meet TW oc scweess 1.35 Sugar— 
West Indies ........ we 1.31 Raw, 96 basis, f.0.b. N.Y 6.40 
Mustard flour, fancy... .. 37 Refined standard cane gran., 
| See eee ae od 33 REA Ee PR re 70 
West India Nutmeg... .. 44 Refined standard beet gran., 
Paprika, Spanish ..... ‘% 52 WME: <<, nad eceieia side eaten awele 50 
Pepper, Cayenne ....... . 56 Packers, curing sugar, 100-Ib. _ 
ie eo ae en ne 54 bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., 
Pepper, Packers 1.65 2.06 We DU sivavndeduveedede sess 8.40 
Pepper. white ........ 1.63 1.85 Cerelose dextrose, per cwt. 
PRIDE os ccewieide'® 1.65 1.79 I.C.L. ex-warehouse, Chgo... 7.96 
Black Lampong 1.65 1.79 CFE Ta, “OM xkini cc acaess 7.86 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): May 12 May 12 May 12 
STEER: 
Choice: 
SNS © Saisie were Nacy $39.00@41.00 $40.00@41.00 $39.00@41.00 


600-700 Ibs. 


Good: 


- 38.00@39.00 39.00@ 40.00 38.00@ 40.00 


Pt sss covauegds 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 28.00@40.00 
Ca LU i a ee are 35.00@37.00 37.00@38.00 37.00@39.00 
Commercial: 

350-500 Ibs . 35.00@37.00 36.00@37.00 34.00@38.00 


cow: 
Commercial, 
Utility, 


all wts 
all wts 


27.00@31.00 
- 26.00@28.00 


30.00@34.00 
30.00@34.00 


28.00@32.00 
27.00@30.00 


FRESH CALF: 


(Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) 
Choice: 
200 Ibs. down 13.00@46.00 39.00@ 41.00 46.010@52.% 
Good: 
200 Ibs. down 41.00@43.00 38.00@40.00 44.00@50.00 


FRESH LAMB (Carcass) 
Prime: 

40-50 Ibs. 

50-60 Tbs. 


(Spring) (Spring) (Spring) 
17. POM49.00 
17.00@49.00 


47.00 @ 49.00 
45.00@ 47.00 


49.00@ 52.00 
None quoted 


Choice: 
40-50 Ibs 17.00@49.00 47.00@49.00 49.00@52.00 
bois a | i ar 17.00@49.00 45.00@ 47.00 None auoted 


Good, all wts. 46.00@ 48.00 41.00@46.00 


MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs 
Good, 70 Ibs 


down 
down 


16.00@18.00 
16.00@ 18.00 


None quoted 15 
None quoted 15 


00@ 20.00 
:00@ 20.00 


FRESH PORK CARCASSES 
80-120 Ibs. 
120-160 Ibs. 


(Packer Style) 
None quoted 
. 88.00@39.00 


(Shipper Style) 
37.00@38.00 
35.00@37.00 


(Shipper Style) 
None quoted 
37.00@28.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 


LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs 54.00@58.00 60.00@62.00 59.00@63.00 


10-12 Ibs. 

12-16 Ibs 
PICNICS: 

1-8 Ibs 


54.00@58.00 
54.00@58.00 


54.00@58.00 
54.00@56.00 


59.00@63.00 
58.00@61.00 
(Smoked) 
10.00@42.00 38.00@ 40.00 37.00@42.00 
PORK CUTS No. 1: 
HAM, Skinned: 
12-16 Ibs 
16-18 Ibs. 


(Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 


59. 00@ 64.00 
n9.00@ 64.00 


AS.00@62.00 
61.0 @ 66.00 


60.00@66.00 
59.00@65.00 


BACON, ‘Dry Cure’’ No. 1 


6- & Tbs 55.00@60.00 60.0047 62.00 57.00@63.00 

8-10 Ths. 52.00@57.00 60.004 62.00 56.00@61.50 
10-12 Ibs 19.00@54.00 58.000 60.00 54.00@58.00 
LARD, Refined: 

1-Ib. cartons ....... - 16.00@17.25 17.00@ 18.00 14.50@17.00 
5O0-lb. cartons and cans 14.75@17.00 15.00@17.00 None quoted 
SMRNOOU sd: 6:00.54 acoi0/4-sml hs oe 14.25@16.50 14.50@15.00 12.50@15.50 
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All your meats are 


BANQUET-GRAND 


when seasoned with pure 


BANQUET BRAND! 


You can’t put in better-tasting seasonings 
than Banquet Brand PURE Pepper and 
Spices—from McCormick, the World’s 
Largest Spice and Extract House! McCormick 
means unequalled flavor penetration 
and retention! Tell your McCormick Banquet 
Brand man your needs—let the McCormick 
resources and laboratories work for YOU! 








Contact your local McCormick office or write to: 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
WORLD’S LARGEST SPICE AND EXTRACT HOUSE 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES 
GUARD 


CG 


Weighing losses eat away at your profit margin—insure 
against this with Fairbanks-Morse scales—lastingly accurate 
for so many weighing jobs around your packing plant. 
Check them with your local Fairbanks-Morse Scale Specialist 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Typ e — 
Dormant Dial Scale | 










. +» especially designed for weighing materials loaded on 
power or hand trucks ... and these trucks run on or across 
the platform without damaging the weighing mechanism. 


Overhead : 
| 
Track Dial Scale 


++» particularly adapted for packing plants, abattoirs, cold 
storage warehouses and produce houses where commodi- 
ties are conveyed on overhead track systems. 


— FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Sr 


, s 


SCALES © PUMPS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAILCARS ¢ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY © MAGNETOS 






@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





1. Truck scale 


2. General utility 
beam scale 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or FLBPLA, Frozen 





en Eee Hien 5lYn 
| 10-12 Yi, 5liyn 
12-14 hin 
4-16 51yn 
ae HOM HOn 
18-20 1914n 49%n 
y | >’ 174n 47Yon 


SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A, Frozen 





cstcesveee GUase 54 
ceceeee 4 @54Y, 54 
gnaae ned 54 @54% 54 
ceeeeee DD @53% 53 
SCR 52 52 
aiaiers stivete 50 0 

49%, @49™% ANY n 

4914, @419% 49ln 

21 45% Hn 
in, .44 44n 

PICNICS 


Fresh or F.F.A. 





20, 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Square jowls, 221 22n 
Jowl butts ...19a@ iy 19 
ae ae ie eee 18% 





BELLIES 
(Square Cut) 
Green Cured 
W;lon 
Wn 


4 43n 
GNM A216 @42%n 
40 


o n 
6@38 39 @39%n 
39n 







sn ee 37% 
GR. AMN. D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
31140 29% n 
31% 2952b 
REESE EP 28% @29 275% 
Serer 27 27b 
os Ee: 26 2514b 
oo ee 25b 
FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
ot Re ee 8'4%n Sin 
Bek Gaukers S%n 8%n 
1 a Pry 10%n 101%, 
Lo ees 1014%4n 10%, 
Vo See ee lin 11 
oe hE EEL 1140 11% 
SEE Ty, oie a Hee 1WYn 11% 
20-25 11'4n 114 


BARRELED PORK 
Clear Fat Back 


Por G0/ 70..... 20m 
0-40 .+ oan 30) re 28n 
10-50.......32n | re 27n 
ee me Og i 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 





FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1953 

Open Ifigh Low Close 
May wa Peat ci 57 vit 
July 10.80 10.90 O77 
Sept. 11.15 11.22%, 11.10 11.10a 
Oct. 11.25 11.25 11.17% W1.17%a 
Nov bintete 11.12% 


Open interest at close Thurs., M 
7: May 194, July 1,154, Sept. 6f2, 


Oct. 71, and Noy, 27 lots. 
MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953 

May 10.5714 10.60 157M, WHT .b 

July 10.821 21%, 10.82% 10.85 

Sept. 11. 611.15 11.17% 

Oct. 11. b 11.27% 11.27% 

Nov. 11.5) 11.10 11.10 





Sales: 

Open interest at close Friday, Mity 
8: May 1938, July 1,152, Sept. 671, 
Oct. 72, and Nov. 27 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953 
10.57% 10.75 10.5714 10.62% 





May i 
july 10.3714 11.00 10.8744 10.92%4b 
Sept. 11.30 11.80 11. 

Oct. 11.35 11.87% 1 

Nov. oe ees axe 

Dec. 11.45 11.45 11.42% 


Ssles: 2,200,000 Ibs. 
at close 
1,148, 


27 lots. 


May 
OGS, 


Mon., 


Ypen interest 
upeD 4 Sept. 


11: May 190, July 
Oct. 73, and Nov. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 


May 10.60 10.60 10.57% 10.5744b 
July 10.92% 10.92% 10.85 10.87% 
Sept. 11.20 11.20) 11.15 11.15b 
Oct. 11.20 11.20 11.20 11.20 
NOV. sani ana nea 10a 
Dec. 11.40 11.40 11.40 11.40a 


Sales: 1,360,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues., May 
12: May 162, July 1,146, Sept. 666, 
Oct. 74, Nov. 27, and Dee, 2 lots 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1953 








May 10.55 10.70 10.55 10.70a 

July 10.82% 10.90 10.80 10.87%a 

Sept. 11.1744 11.20 11.10 11.20b 

Oct. 11.25 11.25 11.22% 11.25a 

Nov. rere ; 11.10n 

Dee. a ee : 11.352 
Sales: 1,250,000 lbs. 


Open interest at close Wed., May 
13: May 180, July 1,146, Sept. 666, 
Oct. 74, Nov. 27, and Dec. 3 lots. 


CORN-HOG RATIO 

The corn-hog ratio for bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago 
for the week ended May 9, 
1953 was 15.0, according to a 
report by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This 
ratio compared with the 14.8 
ratio reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 10.6 record- 
ed for the same week a year 
ago. These ratios were cal- 
culated on the basis of yel- 
low corn selling for $1.592 
per bu. in the week ended 
May 9, 1953, $1.578 per bu. 
in the previous week and 
$1.832 per bu. for the same 
period a year earlier. 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 


LARD PRICES 

Refined lard, tiereces, f.0.b. 
ye Se 

Refined lard, 50-Ib. cartons, 
SE RINNE ci ovigcc wba eee ee 15.00 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 
CONE ba sicnnsa teaceess on 15.50 

Leaf, kettle rend., tierees, 
Pwce. SICMG escecccen enous 17.00 
rrr 


Neutral tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Standard Shortening *N. & SS... 22 


Hydrogenated Shortening 
Ws MESS nFens.s4 saat Soae Pee 23.75 


*Delivered. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 





Tierces Loose Leaf 
May 8 1O.574on 10.1244n 11.12%n 
May 9 10.574n 10.12%n 11.1241 
May 11 ...10.57%n 10.50n 9 11.50n 
May 12 ...10.62%n 10.50n 11.50n 
May 18 ...10.57%n 10.50n 11.50n 
May 14 ...10.70n 10.50a 11.50n 

a—asked. b—bid. n—nominal. 
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ce ES 
| WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FRESH PORK CUTS 
Cunha CARCASS BEEF (Le. prices) 
431 q May 12, 1953 Western 
wun | Per ewt. Pork loins, 12/down $54.00@57.00 
n, Western Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 3.00@55.00 
@42%n Prime, 800 Ibs. /down. . .$39.00@43.00 Hams, sknd., 14/down.. 56.00@58.00 
40n § Prime, 800/900 ......... 37.50@38.50 Soston butts, 4/8 lbs.... 48.00@50.00 
@39Y%n Choice, 800 Ibs./down... 37.50@39.00 Spareribs, 3/down ..... 46.00@49.00 
39n Choice, 800/900 ........ 36.00@37.00 Pork trim., regular 36.00 
Good, 500/700 .......... 35.00@36.50 Pork trim., spec. 80% 53.00 
§ Steer, commercial None quoted City 
ie ah ; PS 4 vit} 
ELLies Ee aly 7 : pees cape Hams, sknd., 14/down, .$58.00@60.00 
re pare Mas eS tS eo oo ate Pork loins, 12/down.... 56.00@60.00 
ear Pork loins, 12/16 ...... None quoted 
29% n BEEF CUTS x Pitnie®, 4/8 sc.ss0sus 38.00@42.00 
2954) Prime: City Soston butts, 4/8 Ibs.... 50.00@53.00 
275% Hindquarter, 600/800. .$49.0@ 56.0 Spareribs, 3/down ...... 48.00@52.00 
27b Hindquarter, 800/900... 48.0@ 49.0 
2514b tound, no flank ....... 45.0@ 48.0 
25b Rounds, D.B., no VEAL—SKIN OFF 
GM cs eseeanes dices 46.0@ 49.0 (Le.1. prices) 
Short loin, untrim...... 70.0@ 78.0 Western 
Short loin, trimmed...None quoted net ee eee > 
Sirloin, butt bone in...None quoted Fak ms nih a8 RAMA 3 poe ee pe 
Cured Rib (7 bone cut)....... 47.0@ 52.0 Gicice. 50/80 Bs 39.00@ 41.00 
Sten ——e Sones et as Choice, 80/110 ......... 39.00@42.00 
R%n BriSKEt sess eeeeee eens <1.0@ 2. Choice, 110/150 ........ 39.00@42.00 
10%, PIATEB 2. cccccccccccces 10.0@ 11.0 Good, 50/80 37.00@39.00 
10%, PE nei aescices cee: 11.0@ 13.0 at ear oo Sees bape. poy 
i 2 Full plate 14.0@ 15.0 Co a. tee 88.00@40.00 
ee eee Ore ct eee a pe Be Commercial, all wts..... 34.00@38.00 


Forequarter (Kosher).. 
Arm chuck (Kosher).. 


31.0@ 34.0 
33.0@ 36.0 


Brisket (Kosher) ..... 23.0@ 25.0 DRESSED HOGS 
} Choice: (Le.1. price =) 
5 Hindquarter, 600/800.. 47.0@ 52.0 100 to 136 Ibs : 
Hindquarter, 800/900.. 46.0@ 48.0 87 to 153 Ibs... 00.006 "36 00@! 4 
og Rounds, D.B., no 154 to 171 Ibs 36.00@38.75 
ao flank ........eeeeees 16.0@ 49.0 172 to 188 Ibs 36.00@38.75 
281 tound, no flank ....... 45.0@ 48.0 War ae ee et 
-2in Short loin, untrim...... 60.0@ 65.0 
Sirloin, butt bone in...None quoted BUTCHERS' FAT* 
Rib (7 bone cut).... 45.0@ 50.0 
ee Arm chuck 3 ... 30.0@ 32.0 (L.e¢.1. prices) 
mre Shop fat ° Ye lb.n 













































PO on vee da bv ckann 9.0@ 11.0 eS Sr eer %e Ib. 
TIO i. EO ee re 11.0@ 13.0 Inedible suet Ye Ib. 
Ue UNNOD fides c:tes-os 13.0@ 14.0 Edible suet co apeas)) ee 
‘or bar- Forequarter (Kosher)... 29.0@ 31.0 Butcher advocate prices, 
‘hicago Arm chuck (Kosher)... 31.0@ 33.0 
4 Brisket (Kosher) 23.0@ 25.0 
May 9 ae -LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 
(l.e.l. prices) ‘ i 5 
Depart- i ce ae Cwt. Prices paid for livestock 
. » ads or 6 0Z.. 60.00 aA # , 
. This aati S00 ~~ at Sioux City on Wednesday, 
he 14.8 A ~ eS eae ao May 13 were reported as 
eef kidneys ....... 22. tg 
1¢ pre- | Beef livers, selected 65.00 follows: deodorize pa Birsia yar 
rac: Ms Beef livers, selected, cae lee ; i 
record naan eS $5.00@125,00 CATTLE erful, effective for your pint, ath cape 
a year Oxtails, over % Ib. ... 35.00 Steers, a & prime. irritating, non-toxic. 
Steers, choice ........ 2 
re cal- LAMBS Steers, com’l & gd.... 
of yel- (Le.1. prices) ae sy pew - = . oe A 2. NEUTRALIZES AIR-BORNE 
. City eifers, com & gd.. . A se * ny 
$1.592 P : 16.50@18.50 N Ae oe, 
or P ee ree N > ted ». JUG > 
ended | Prime: 30/39 222200 2Tis8n 005200 Cows, util, & com... 14 354016.00 CONTAMINANTS! _ 3 
wae 5, = Cows, ¢i & cut - RA h he 
or ta Prime, 45/55 ........ 50.00@: ona’ — " = a +? Just spray or Toons WONDER-AIR on 
per . Choice, 30/40 .......... 51.00@: sulls, & ; ‘ 
2k and Choice, 40/45 ........ 50.00@! Bulls, util. & com’) 14.00@17.50 surfa ria and fogs hat 
- Choice, 45/55 . 47.004 49. 00 Bulls, can, & cut. 11.00@12.00 pl _ peng : 
e same Good, 30/40 ... 49.00@52.00 HOGS: causes unpieasan oe 








Good, 40/45 48.00@51.00 Good, ch., 190/200. . 00M 24.5) oe 3 
Coon, 45/33 HAmDeI8.) Gon, 300/330 3. MODERN SANITATION! 


Western 
















Prime, 50/down .$50.00@53.00 Gd., ch., 240 270 ‘ Quick, ideal way to sanitize foo 
’ ‘rime, 50/6 7.00@5 nbs paar ap pe ne 
SALE Sree 60 70 rt vos 4 Sows, 400/down . 22 oa: 23.25 slaughter, areas. Not a a 
Choice, 50/down 49. 00@ 52.00 LAMBS WONDER-AIR ‘aes 
Ohoice, 50/60 ........% 416. 00@50.00 Choice ooled .$26.00 only 
$15.00 Good, all Wits. ...csecevs 45.00@48.00 ve. 105 nn 25.00 only | ne after-odor. Laas air 
15.00 | 
4 
15.50 | 
17.00 
.. 2+ 20.00 
igo. 20.00 } 
; 22.00 | 
23.75 | 















TIBOR TERRY CORP., 6929 N. Glenwood, Chicago 26 


One-piece top section of 14-ga. 
istainless steel, with all corners 
rounded. Galvanized pipe legs, welded tubular braces. Ad- 


i 
i 
justable leg shoes. | 
4 
| 
i 


Yes! Send me, without obligation, a FREE test 
sample of WONDER-AIR 


RICES 














rd Bas No. 2290—Table 10-ft. long, 42-in. wide. Width includes NAME 
aaa pees sectional maple cutting board 20-in. wide, 2-in. thick. $325 } Eee 
nh 11 12%n Many other sizes and styles. Write or telephone. ADDRESS_____— = 
11.50n | 
11.50n | 
CITY STATE 
11.50n t- | 
ao KOCH Supplies = : 
minal. 2520 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, Mo., Telephone: Victor 3788 | Eee terry Corpen, @9 29 & Glenwood, CHarae 2s 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 





The only firm item in the tallow and 
grease list late last week was choice 
white grease, which traded at 6c and 
6%c, caf. East, for all-hog material. 
Some of the other classifications were 
offered at steady prices, but met bids 
fractionally lower. Prime tallow sold 
steady at 4c, and special tallow at 3%c, 
caf. Chicago; few tanks of each in- 
volved. B-white grease was offered at 
3%c, Chicago, and bid at 3%c; yellow 
grease, offered at 3%c c.a.f. Chicago. 

On Friday, bids of 5%c, c.a.f. East, 
were in the market for all hog choice 
white grease, with offerings held up to 
6%c. However, renderers’ choice white 
grease was reported to have sold at 
5%c, and all-hog material at 6c, c.a.f. 
East, Although rumors were current 
that original fancy tallow sold at 5%c, 
delivered East, offerings at the 5c level 
were available, but unsold at that basis. 
Few tanks of original fancy tallow 
traded at 4%c, c.a.f. Chicago. Couple 
tanks of yellow grease sold at 3c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. Few tanks of bleachable 
fancy sold at 4%4c, and few tanks of 
special tallow at 4%c, all c.af. East. 
Several more tanks of yellow grease 
sold at 3%4¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 

The general market held barely 
steady at the start of the new week. 
Few tanks of all-hog choice white 
grease again traded at 6c, delivered 
Kast. Couple tanks of special tallow 
brought a steady price of 3%c, c.a.f. 
Chicago. Few tanks of B-white grease 
sold at 4%c, c.a.f. East, from a nearby 
eastern point. Few more tanks of 
bleachable fancy tallow sold at 444c, 
c.a.f, East, and several tanks of yellow 
grease at 3ec, delivered Chicago. 

A few items were shaded on a range 
basis on Tuesday, with a sprinkling of 
sales fractionally lower. Couple tanks 
of yellow grease sold at 3%c, and a 
tank of B-white grease sold at 3%ce, all 
c.a.f. Chicago; sellers holding for %c 


higher. Choice white grease, all-hog 
product, sold at 6c, delivered East, two 
tanks in the sale. Few tanks of original 
fancy tallow were reported to have sold 
at 4%c, c.af. East. Several tanks of 
special tallow sold at 4%c, c.a.f. East; 
asked 3%c, Chicago. Several tanks of 
No. 2 tallow sold at 3.80, caf. New 
Orleans, for immediate shipment; de- 
ferred shipment offered at 3%c, c.a.f. 
same destination. Few tanks of edible 
tallow sold at 5%c, Chicago basis. 

On Wednesday, the trading pattern 
was very much the same, choice white 
grease again firm, with a few cars 
selling at 6%c, caf. East; all hog 
production. Few tanks of choice white 
grease sold at 5%c, f.o.b Chicago. A 
good movement was recorded in some 
other selections. A round lot. of bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 4c, c.a.f. 
East, May-June-July shipment. A small 
round lot of prime tallow sold at 4c, 
and several tanks of special tallow at 
4%c, all delivered East. Few more 
tanks of No. 2 tallow sold at 3.80, c.a.f. 
New Orleans, May-June shipment. Few 
tanks of B-white grease sold at 3%c, 
delivered midwest point. Couple tanks 
of yellow grease sold at 3%c, c.a.f. 
Chicago. Several tanks of original fancy 
tallow sold at 4%c, c.a.f. East. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quotations: 
edible tallow, 5%c; original fancy tal- 
low, 4%c; bleachable tallow, 4c; prime 
tallow, 3%@4c; special tallow, 3%@ 
3%; No. 1 tallow, 344@3%c; and No. 
2 tallow, 3@3%c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quotations: 
choice white grease, 5@5%c; A-white 
grease, 44% @4%c; B-white grease, 35%c; 
yellow grease, 34% @3%c; house grease, 
3%c; and brown grease 2424@38c. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


New York, May 13, 1953 

Dried blood was quoted Wednesday 

at $4.50 to $5 per unit of ammonia. 

Low test wet rendered tankage was 

priced at $5.25 per unit of ammonia. 

Dry rendered tankage was listed at 
$1.20 per protein unit. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 





There was only casual buyer interest 
in edible oils Monday, and sales were 
light. The slow demand was said to be 
due in part to the large stocks held by 
manufacturers of the finished product. 
Soybean oil was a slow mover and other 
vegetable oil also experienced a similar 
condition. Immediate and May shipment 
soybean oil cashed at 12%c¢ with bids at 
that level throughout the afternoon 
failing to move product, as offerings 
were priced at 12%c. June shipment 
was bid at 12%¢c¢ on a few occasions, but 
sales did not materialize. July shipment 
was quoted at 12%4c, nominal. 

The cottonseed oil market was com- 
pletely nominal and, although the un- 
dertone was stronger, no trading de- 
veloped. In the Valley, the market was 
pegged at 14%c to 14%c and the same 
in the Southeast. Texas cottonseed oil 
was nominally 14%c to 14%c, depend- 
ing on location. Corn oil firmed '%e 
from last trading and a tank reportedly 
sold at 14%c. Peanut oil was unchanged 
from the previous week’s close and 
called 22c, nominal. Straight May and 
June shipment was quoted at 21%éc. 
Coconut oil declined and was offered at 
14% c, but no sales were recorded. 

The downward trend witnessed Mon- 
day, in the vegetable oil market was 
reversed Tuesday, and most selections 
sold higher. Soybean oil set the pace 
for the advance, but volume of both 
resale and original oil was light. May 
shipment cashed at 125%c and _ later 
was bid at 124%c. June shipment sold at 
12%c, and July nominal at 12%e. 

A few tanks of cottonseed oil sold 
in the Valley at 15c, with more avail- 
able at that level but unsold. In Texas, 
cottonseed oil traded at 14%c¢ at favor- 
able points and at 14%c at distant loca- 
tions. Offerings were priced at 15c in 
the Southeast without action. Several 
tanks of corn oil brought 144c, which 
was considered a fair volume of trading 
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For CRACKLINGS, BONES 
DRIED BLOOD, TANKAGE 
and other BY-PRODUCTS 


Founded 1834 


1 to 20 tons per hour. 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


STEDMAN 


2snc GRINDERS 


Stedman equipment has enjoyed an enviable reputation in the 
Meat Packing and Rendering Industries for well over 50 years. 
Builders of Swing Hammer Grinders, Cage Disintegrators, 
Vibrating Screens, Crushers, Hashers — also complete self- 
contained Crushing, Grinding, and Screening Units. Capacities 





INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


Office 


General 


& Works: 


AURORA, INDIANA 
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in view of recent inactivity. Peanut oil 
continued unchanged at 22c. Coconut oil 
was offered at 15c for spot shipment 
and bid at 14%c for May shipment. 
Activity at midweek was of a limited 
nature with prices steady to lower, de- 
pending on selection. Soybean oil. was 
firm very early in the day and May 


in minor movement throughout week. 
PEANUT OIL: Bid at 22c at mid- 
week, but unsold. 
COCONUT OIL: Offerings declined 
¥%c from-the previous week. 
COTTONSEED OIL: Market gener- 
ally unchanged from the preceding 
week with sales limited. 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Unground, per unit of ammonia 
(bulk) 


Digester Feed Tankage Material 
Wet rendered, unground, hose, 














CHICAGO 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 
OFFAL e CASINGS 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


ST. PAUL 














FRENCH 
HORIZONTAL 
MELTERS 


Are 
Sturdily 
Built. 


Cook Quickly 
Efficiently. 





PIQUA, OHIO 





THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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LIQUID MATERIALS HANDLING 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 


BLACKMER PUMP CO. 














: ‘ PP ERR See er ie *6.25@6.50n 
shipment cashed at 125c, June ship- Cebeiiedt Gk wiih ts: Maa Wak PBR CINE. Cag So ost ica de0sk ce oes *5.25@5.50 
ment at 12%c and July at 12%c. August Pp Liquid Stick tamK CATR... ccc ccscecccens 3.00@8.25 
é ot pabe ; were quoted as follows: 
shipment also sold at 12%c in early Packinghouse Feeds 
Aig FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1953 
activity. After the board market closed, Prev. Carlota, 
j . rn) ; per ton 
a decidedly easier trend developed and seis gal High Low Be te, 50% meat and bone scraps, bagged.. -$75,00@80.00 
May shipment declined to 12144c nomin- jun eee ee 5.98 ° 15.91 50% meat and bone scraps, bulk..... 50@78.50 
: : re A : saan 14:16 15.35 55% meat scraps, bulk ............- 70.006 -00 
ally, as no offerings were available at > egies ren 1372 1s asp 00% digester tankage, bulk......... 75.00@80.00 
that level. June shipment was offered Dec. 11... 3.90 13.63 13.80 80% Siesta tankage, + ss peaaebee bereae, = 
at 12%c and July was called 12%c, {fe co07': ie tim an standard steamed bone meal, pares 
é ; é ; wosigs OR gto at : : spec. prep.) ......0... 5 
nominal basis. August shipment was bid Sales: 235 lots. 65% steamed bone meal. Haisisegisnes 50.00@55.00 
at 12c without results. Both original MONDAY, MAY 11, 1958 Fertilizer Materials 
. . . , 
and resale material were involved in may ...... 16.75 16.90 16.75 16.95b 16.75b High grade tankage, ground, per unit 
the few sales that did transpire. Specu- = rine ae — Ee a Sy brags BR gre ma Knee male bn ae mae vas Sunes 4.00@4. 
lators were also in the market on a Oct. .....) 13.60b 13.80 13.85 13.55 13.72 — ee ee ee See -ssantae ©.0oge.=° 
: Wes sass 13.55b 13.62 18.25 13.41 13.63 
couple of occasions. pA tetas 13.50n .... sss. 18.30b  13.50b Dry Rendered Tankage 
The cottonseed oil market was steady Mar. ...... 3.50n 13.30n  13.55n Per unit 
pag P ; Sales: 155 lots. Protein 
to a tinge easier, but no sales were Lom tems ois ieee *1.35 
recorded. Valley oil was pegged at 14%c TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953 See MOOG os bk oetsacencbustnaei pee *1.15@1.20 
to 15c, with those prices also quoted in May ...... ie 17.22 17.10 17.21b 16.95b Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
the Southeast, both nominally. Texas ie we ue on er cwt 
: : Se 3.00 od oe ae Calf trimmings (limed) ............ 1.50@ 1.75 
cottonseed oil was bid at 145c at com- 13.87 18.50 18.87 13.55 Hide trimmings (green, salted) *13.00@15.00 
: . . c. 13.60 13.388 13.69b 13.41 Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, 
mon points, early, but later buying in- Jan. S660 3.05 Ce, .c TSR See pea ay uy 65.00n 
terest declined to 14%e. Corn oil was ve a — 13.60 13.50 13.70b 13.30n Pig skin scrape yo of bad Wg Siaie i 
- : Sales: : Ss. 
bid at 14% and peanut oil finally found ales 34 lo BOE UW < ivcsnsoucucen Vedacrdsuaene 5% 
potential interest at 22c. Coconut oil WEDNESDAY, MAY ‘13, 1953 Animal Hair 
remained unchanged with offerings of May ---:-- 17300 11.90 1.00 1890 17-210 Winter coll dred, per fom... *5.00@U0.U0 
spot shipment priced at 15c, but unsold. Sept. |... 14.83 1442 1421 1439 14.83 Cattle switches per ginee ee 
CORN OIL: Several tanks sold 4c Oct aecess 13.81b 13.75 13.67 13.70 13.87 Winter processed, gray, Ib. ......... 10 @l1 
A z 7” Pree 13.60b 13.70 13.58 18.58 13.69b Summer, processed, gray, lb. ....... @4 
lower than last week’s trading levels. ie rg 13.60 13.60 13.550 13.70 ' ' 
ke : , Mar 3.60n 13. 3. 3.55b ° n—nominal. a—asked. 
SOYBEAN OIL: Declined we to %e Sales: 144 lots. *Quoted delivered haste: 
7 TO 28 
GALLONS 
Carlots Barrel Lots PER 
MINUTE 


for clean, fast 
liquid handling 
from drums 





GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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Tanners and big packers at deadlock up 

to midweek and no sales of consequence 

developed — Small packer movement 

limited—Most quarters await reaction 

of big packer market—Sheepskin sales 

at various levels, but market generally 
steady. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Indications point- 
ed to an easier hide market Monday, 
but big packer stock was not sold. A 
true picture of the market was difficult 
to ascertain. There were a few bids for 
certain selections at a cent lower than 
last sales, especially heavy native 
steers, but some packers denied they 
had received any buying interest at 
lower levels, and were holding stock at 
steady prices. A contributing factor to 
the softer tone in the market, despite 
the deadlock, was the resale offerings 
available at the close of last week’s 
trading session at prices lower than 
earlier levels. 

Buying interest for all selections. of 
hides was a cent lower than the current 
list Tuesday, but confirmed sales were 
not forthcoming. Several resales were 
presumably accomplished, but were not 
considered conclusive enough to de- 
termine a market. Packers continued 
to hold back offerings with the idea 
that tanners would meet their levels. 
However, most trade sources were quite 
positive tanners would not reach for 
hides unless packers reduced their 
ideas, but that dealers might enter the 
trade with steady prices in mind. 

There was no particular break in the 
big packer hide market at midweek, 
either up or down, and only a few ex- 
ception sales were reported. About 1,- 
000 ex-light native steers sold at 22c 
and about 600 light average bulls 
brought 18. About 1,400 Lake Charles 
light native cows sold at 21c, ex-light 
Texas steers at 22c and ex-light native 
steers at 23c. These sales were not be- 
lieved to be a criterion of the market, 
however, and most trade quarters were 
patiently awaiting future developments. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUNTRY 


HIDES: Small packers were generally 
just “standing by” awaiting the re- 
sults of the impasse in the big packer 
hide market. There were a few sales 
accomplished at prices somewhat lower 
than levels last week. The lighter aver- 
age, namely 40@42-lb., were called 
18%c. However, should a break ma- 
terialize in the big packer hide mar- 
ket and light native cows bring 
19@19'%c, the 42-lb. average particu- 
larly would drop to 18c. The 48-lb. 
average small packer hides were quot- 
ed at 16c. Some 50-lb. Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota type hides sold at 15%c and 
some choice stock 58-lb. hides brought 
15c. Country hide movement was negli- 
gible and some 50@52-lb. average, free 
of renderers, sold at 12%c and 13c. 
However, the practical top was quoted 
in some instances at 13%c to 14c. 
CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
There were no sales of either big pack- 
er calf or kipskins reported up to mid- 
week. A lot of 75% small packer calf, 
with good cities and outside cities in- 
cluded, reportedly sold at 34c. 
SHEEPSKINS: Late last week, some 
No. 1 shearlings and fall clips sold at 
2.50 and 3.00, respectively. This week, 
sales of No. 1 shearlings were heard 
as low as 2.35, with other offerings 
priced up to 2.50 but unsold. The No. 
2 shearlings traded at 1.75 and a few 
at 1.70. Some No. 3 shearlings brought 
1.10. Dry pelts sold up 1c at 29c and 
were offered at 30c. The pickled skin 
market was stronger with sales at 
14.00 for winters and 15.00 for natives. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 9, 1953, were 4,106,000 
lbs.; previous week 5,362,000 lbs.; same 
week 1952, 5,928,000 lbs.; 1953 to date, 
95,392,000 lbs.; same period 1952, 86,- 
359,000 lbs. 

Shipments for the week ended May 
9, 1953, totaled 4,533,000 lbs.; previous 
week, 4,142,000 Ibs.; corresponding 
week, 1952, 4,501,000 lbs.; this year to 
date 69,994,000 lbs.; corresponding 
week, 1952, 73,495,000 lbs. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
May 13, 1953 Week 1952 
Nat, steers ..16 @l19n 16 @I19 14% @18% 
ae * ogee 
Pere, 14%@lin 14%@15 12n 
Butt ‘hans d 

SEB. sw eaes 144%4n 14% 12% 
Col, strs. .... l4n 14 11% 
Ex, light Tex. 

Sess 22n 2144n 18n 
Brand’d cows.17 @174%n a @li% 14 
Hy. nat. cows.174%@18'%n 17%@18% 14%4@15% 
Lt. nat. cows.20 @20%n 20 @20% 18 
Nat. bulls ... 13n 13 10%n 
Brand’d bulls. 12n 13 9%n 
a Nor. 

12 | ee 574on 57% 374%,@40 

ie/aewn ‘eale 5344n 538% 32% 
Kips, Nor. 

nat., 15/25. 40n 374%4@40n 3244n 
Kips, Nor. 

brn’d, 15/25 3744n 32%n 2% 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 lbs. and over.144%@lin 144%@1lin 124%@l13n 
50 lbs. ........ 154%@16n 16%@1in 138%@14n 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, under 


i era 38n 38n 254gn 
Kips, 15/30 ... = 28@29 20@*An 
Slunks, reg. ... 1.50n 1.50n 1.25n 
Slunks, hairless 30@35 30@35 40n 

SHEEPSKINS 
Prk. she mares 

i eh ee .-2.35@ 2.45 2.40@ 2.45 1,85 

Dry Pe Its os 28 28 28n 
Horsehides, 

untrmd, ...10.50@11.00 10.00@10.50n 6.25n 

N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
MONDAY, MAY 11, 1953 
Open High Low Close 

July .«..: 1,3 hag acas 18.10b- 20a 
Oct. .... 17.25b 17.85 17.30 17.30b- 35a 
Jan. .... 16.40b 16.45 16.45 16.45b- 55a 
Apr. .... 15.80b ede dine 15.95b-16.05a 
July .... 15.50b osee dues 15.65b- Tha 
Orb. ices ae 15.40 15.40 15.35b- 45a 

Sales: 53 lots. 

TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1953 

July .... 18.0 18.05 17.80 17.90b-18.00a 
Oct. .... 17.27-25 17.27 16.98 17.10b- 15a 
Jan. .... 16.40b 16.40 16.15 16.20 
ADE, icv Ieee ooge sae 15.80b- 90a 
July .... 15.40b pcs anc 15.53b- 60a 
Oct. .... 15.10b 15.13 15.13 15.21b- 30a 

Sales: 82 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 

July .... 17.90b 18.20 17.95 18.20b- 30a 
OC vcore 17.40 17.12 17.32b- 35a 
JOR; ss0a Oca 16.43 16.26 16.45b- 50a 
Apr. .... 16.0 esee eee 15.90b-16.00a 
July .... 15.50b scien nite 15.65b- Tha 
Oct. .... 15.20b 15.42 15.42 15.40b- 47a 

Sales: 53 lots. 

THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1953 

July .... 18.20b 18.25 18.22 18.23 
Oct. .... 17.80b 17.40 17.33 17.33-35 
Jan. .... 16.40b 16.55 16.55 16.40b- 50a 
Apr. .... 15.90b ware 15.90b-16.00a 
July, °54. 15.65b 15.58b- 68a 
Oct., °54. 15.40b 15.28b- 38a 

Sales: 42 lots. 








iS 


during the hot weather. 


free of charge. 
Send for samples... 
& 


Kirby 4000 





SUMMER TIME 
LARD FLAKE TIME 


Hydrogenated LARD FLAKES, when added to 
lard, insure a firm, finished product, a MUST 


| BLACK HAWK 


Avail yourself of our laboratory facilities, 


THE E. KAHN'S SONS CO. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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| THE RATH PACKING CO., 
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BEEF 
Pri 
Cho 
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G00 
Con 
Con 
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Con 
Uti 


VEAI 
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G00 
Goo 
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Uti 


LAM 
Prit 
Pri 

Pri 
Che 
Che 
Che 
Gc 
Uti 


PORI 
(BI 
(Bl 
(BI 
But 


SPAT 


STEI 
Hit 
Hit 
R'¢ 
Hi) 
Ful 
She 


Ril 
Ar 
Bri 
She 


Crud 
Va 
Sor 
Te: 

Corn 

Pean 

Soyb 

Coco 

Cotte 
Mi 
Ea 


Whit 


Prim 
Extr 


4 @13n 
4 @14n 


2544n 
20@ 2An 
1.25n 
40n 


28n 


Slose 

b- 20a 
b- 3da 
b- 5da 
b-16.05a 
b- T5a 
b- 45a 


b-18.00a 
ib- = 15a 


b- 90a 


b- = 60a 
b- 30a 


b- 30a 


b- 35a 
b- 50a 
b-16.00a 
b- Tha 
Yb- 47a 
3 

3-35 

Yb- 50a 
Yb-16.00a 
Sb- =: 68a 


Sb- =: 38a 
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PHILADELPHIA FRESH MEATS 


(Tuesday, May 12) 


WESTERN DRESSED 
BEEF (STEER): 





gc SS | SR eae None quoted 
CUONCS, “Gee ook ic eck sacdccnecue $37.50@39.5 
CHUNG UE nicndls Spcbmaegwaees 3.00@s 
:. MNO Sab vous ce ei ewes 0@: 






Commercial, 350-600 0@34.00 





Commercial, 600-700 W@34.00 
cow: 

Commercial, all. wte. ...ccccicssees 30.00@33.00 

UI CTeS,, GEE Ws. nese 's ctis'e.0s080ek 30.00@ 33.00 


VEAL (SKIN-OFF): 
Ce! Sa eer erie 41.00@ 43.00 
Choice, 110-150 . . 41.00@43.00 
Good, 50-80 .... 1. 00@37.00 
Good, 80-150 .. 8.00@ 41.00 
Commercial, all wt: 3.00@ 37.00 









WU Cte BEE WR a a ck cesindin oi cusses 26.00@30.00 
LAMB: 
PEM FOG, 6 icavccccetcsswesvesc s 53.00@55.00 





Prime, 45/ 
Prime, 5 
Choice, ¢ 
ECR GOTO oie Vc a 256 se a iviae Cha SES O 50.00@53.00 
Choice, 55/65. ....ccsccccccccvccese 45.00@50.00 
Good, all wts Tastee sustnebaveness 45.00@52.00 
RFUE (EEE WS oes cc cesees ces ve ce 40.00@ 44.00 


bcisdeles'm 0 sive 6/6 4.05 aS 016 50.00@53.00 
URTE CT Cre ee 46. 00@50.00 


PORK CUTS—CHOICE LOINS: 


(Bladeless included) 12/down ..... 51.00@53.00 
(Bladeless included) 12-16 ........ 51.00@53.00 
(Bladeless includedy 16-20 ........ None auoted 


Butts, Boston Style, 4-8 .......... 46.00@48.00 


SPARERIBS, 3 tbe. down ....cesecee 44.00@46.00 


LOCALLY DRESSED 
STEER BEEF CUTS: Prime Choice 
Hindgtrs., 600/800.$50.00@ 53.00 $48.00@49.00 
Hindqtrs., 800/900. 49.00@ 51.00 46.00@47.00 
BG, 0 GAME 6.00: 46.00@ 48.00  46.00@48.00 
Hip r’d, with flank. 45.00@ 47.00 45.00@47.00 
Full loin, untrmd... 49.00@ 54.00  46.00@50.00 
Short loin, trmd.. ..105.00@110.00 80.00@85.00 


EME © vebi etch speed 10.00@ 12.00 10.00@12.00 
RIG cial cnigis 9's 8eece oe 54.00@ 57.00 44.00@48.00 
Arm chuck ........ 32.00@ 34.00 32.00@34.00 
ere te 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@24.00 


Short plates ....... 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 
Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 


9.00@ 12.00 9.00@12.00 


fi Pre rere Pare ey ee iy 14%, @15n 

Southeast .....cccccecccccccesccces 14%, @15n 

OMAR ic seice tivlecancsinecdadia cesae 14144@14%n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ 1444n 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern mills..... 22b 
Soybean oil, Decatur ........scccceee 12% @12%pd 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast....... lida 


Cottonseed foots, 


Midwest and West Coast.......... 1 @1% 
| TS Srey Poy ry retreats ne rik 1 @1% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 
White Gomestic vegetable ... occ cc cccccccvcue 28 
DUPMENUR \GNUMNEMNU cree orian ees h sacks s Sheehan eas 29 
SeNEM  CAMENIECD DONORS oon cis) 4.5dioenlecedinsas sents os 24 
PEGG CHUTE DMRURS ci scvekcéacccsns on esask ee 28 
OLEO OILS 
(F.0.B. Chicago) 
Lb 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels)........... 7% 
Xtra Ol00. OFF (CQEUERB) .. vceees tp cccceserccces 12 
SOUTHEASTERN KILL 
Animals slaughtered in Alabama, 


Florida and Georgia during March, 
1953, with comparison as reported by 
USDA (00’s omitted): 


State Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1958 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Ala. ...16.0 113 2.8 1.9 50.0 51. o>. 
Fla. ...18.0 18.4 40 2.3 43.0 52.0 0.2 2 
Ga. .-28.0 20.0 6.6 5.0 159.0 181. ae 
Total’ ..62.0 44.7 13.4 9.2 260.0 284.0 0.2 
Jan. =Mar. 
19 .177,400 42,600 888,000 300 
Jan. F eb. 
. 135,500 


32,900 961,000 160 


NOTE: The above table includes slaughter in 
federally inspected plants and in other wholesale 
and retail plants, but excludes farm slaughter. 
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THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 

The top price paid for live hogs at 
Chicago was $24.95; average, $23.90. 
Provision prices were quoted as follows: 
Under 12 pork loins, 5244; 10/14 green 
skinned hams, 544; Boston butts, 46; 
16/down pork shoulders, 37n; 3/down 
spareribs, 431%4@44; 8/12 fat backs, 
8%@10%; regular pork trimmings, 
24n; 18/20 DS bellies, 29%4n; 4/6 green 
picnics, 32%, and 8/up green picnics, 
29%. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 10.50 
asked and P.S. lard in tierces at 10.70 
nominal. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Closing cotton seed oil prices in New 
York were quoted as follows: May 
17.10b-24a; Jwy 16.45b-50a; Sept. 
14.38b-45a; Oct. 13.90; Dec. 13.75-76; 
Jan. 13.60-80a; and Mar. 13.72b. 

Sales: 131 lots. 


Name Committee to Advise 
On ‘Wool Support Proaram 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
this week named a 12-man committee 
to advise in the operation of the wool 
support price program. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed on helping the 
department to develop sound merchan- 
dising and selling policies for govern- 
ment-owned wool. All segments of the 
industry are represented on the wool 
merchandising advisory committee. 

Meetings probably will be held in 
Boston, but no meetings have been 
scheduled until after the middle of May, 
when the take-over of wool under the 
1952 support program has been de- 
termined. 

While the committee will deal pri- 
marily with wool merchandising and 
selling policies for the immediate pe- 
riod, its advice and counsel will be 
sought regarding other wool support 
operations. A _ representative of the 
USDA’s production and marketing ad- 
ministration will serve as chairman of 
the committee. 


ST. LOUIS PROVISIONS 


Stocks of provisions in St. Louis and 
East St. Louis on April 30, totaled 
31,131,105 lbs. of pork meats compared 
with 28,117.555 lbs. a month earlier, and 
33,887,225 lbs. a year before, the St. 
Louis Livestock Exchange has reported. 
Total lard stocks were 9,907,530, 10,- 
739,132 and 9,914,662 lbs. for the three 
dates respectively. 


APRIL CORN-HOG RATIO 
Hog and corn prices at Chicago and 
hog-corn price ratio for April: 


Barrows & 
gilts, per 


Corn, No. 


3, yellow, Heg-corn 


100 Ibs per bu. price ratio 
Apr., 1958 ........$22.29 $1.573 14.2 
Se eee 20.78 “1.562 13.3 
Ave: IOS «cic ess 16.86 1.818 9.3 





KNOW YOUR MARKETS... 
at the time you BUY or SELL! 


Daily closing markets on meats, by-products 
and livestock rushed to you by first class mail 
at the close of trading — The Daily Market 
and News Service — an easy to read, instant 
price guide which covers 28 product classifi- 
cations and prints over 350 quotations daily. 


This Service is an industry authority used con- 
tinuously as a basis for trading. Thousands of 
dollars worth of product are sold daily on the 
basis of the Daily Market Service quotations 
— because both buyer and seller recognize 
the Service's record for accuracy. 


More Than a Thousand Subscribers recognize: 
A SINGLE CAR BOUGHT AT '4, CENT LESS 
PER POUND, OR ONE CAR SOLD AT \4 
CENT MORE PER POUND, MORE THAN 
PAYS FOR A FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


BY FIRST CLASS MAIL 
Only $19 for 13 weeks or $72 per year 
(air mail slightly higher) 
— desk binder furnished to every subscriber 


Ask For Sample Copies or SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW! — if you are not fully satisfied 
with this real profit maker — if you are not 
convinced it will pay for itself over and over, 
you may cancel at the end of one week at 
absolutely no cost. 


Write: Department 6X 
DAILY MARKET AND NEWS SERVICE 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 West Huren Street Chicago 10, Illinois 














HOGS... 


furnished single deck 
or trainload by: 





H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
Stock Pigs and Hogs 
Shipped Everywhere! 


® 
HEADQUARTERS: 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 

UPton 5-1860 

Bridge 8394 

UPton 3-4016 

Also at Stock Yards in Bushnell, 
Peoria and Springfield, Ill. 

V Our county» points operate under 
name of 


a 


All orde: lac 
¥ Matiensl’ Steck Ye Yards. ihinots 


Phones 
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Summer Heat Death To Hogs 
In Transit, Says L.C., Inc. 


“Summer heat and humidity, com- 
bined with the marketing of hogs at 
heavier weights annually result in the 
death of thousands of the animals be- 
fore they reach the market,” Livestock 
Conservation, Inc., warns. In 1951, for 
example, there were over 72,000 dead 
hogs delivered at the nation’s markets, 
many of which died in transit as a re- 
sult of over-heating and poor ventila- 
tion. 

“These dead hogs, represented enough 
lost pork to meet the annual needs of 
about 114,000 persons.” In this connec- 
tion, Livestock Conservation cites some 
worth-while pointers for handling hogs 
while in transit. They are: Keep hogs 
comfortable; plan loading in the cool of 
night or early morning; never feed 
prior to shipping; provide proper venti- 
lation, inspect livestock enroute fre- 
quently, and provide sand bedding in- 
stead of straw. 


Premium on Meat Hog Not High 
Enough, Says Illinois Feeder 

An Illinois hog producer with a repu- 
tation for turning out quality hogs over 
the years, interviewed on the Chicago 
market recently, complained that pre- 
miums paid for producers of those lean, 
meaty type hogs are not attractive 
enough to warrant a complete switch 
to the meat type animal. He said that 
many other hog feeders feel that the 
risk and expense of experimenting is 
too high to drop fat hogs completely 
in favor of producing the lean ones. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN APRIL 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the National Stock Yards, E. 
St. Louis, Ill., were reported by H. L. 
Sparks & Co., as follows: 

April 


1 952 


1953 


ee 2 198,645 275,404 
Highest tO) PRICE 2 cece ccess $24.50 $18.00 
ee ea ere 21.15 16.75 
AS coer 23.55 i 
220 219 


Average weight, lbs. 


SALABLE LIVESTOCK AT 
12 MARKETS IN APRIL 
The USDA report for twelve mar- 
kets follows: 
April, 1953 = April, 1952 
CATTLE 














RIIERRDR ignw's caer ap esicas 193,403 134,225 
oo = age Oma G 14,087 9,943 
Te TIE pe og ae Ge 68,576 56,402 
| See 39,821 Hy ( 
ERUIBRRPONS oo ccc ccess 30,747 23,95 
Be ee 92,318 75,732 
Oklahoma City ........... 36,497 32,912 
CN. sccnscavbycescescs 171,291 134,731 
ee eee 58,666 30,744 
at Ue pee a 69,867 42,881 
ES SNES 6 on cn s Vales owe 103,456 72,848 
= | See, eR Pine aa 87,109 60,550 
DO 8 sis aawilesvaveas 965,838 698,689 
CALVES 
STBORY hile dave <a b Sceis os siee 405 Gate 
MEUM 5 6 Sses6a'S. 0:06 ones 5,741 4,864 
ee, Re ee rae 4,509 2,658 
Fort Worth ........ 9,186 8,466 
Indianapolis ...... 6,427 5,478 
Kansas City ..... cove SE,t00 6,454 
Oklahoma City ........... 7,581 3,134 
LU OE ee 5,865 2,977 
Ee Ree ee 3,556 1,906 
oa eb 2 6} 19,686 15,437 
NE, SIE ns 606 n.cs nono eee 1,88 859 
ee eer ra 
oo) Oe ere 
CPB GO 6) 5\ <ikn's ais sis's s.0:0 ind . 
Cincinnati 5,2 
DEMVOE. oi.c:0% 3, 
ee WEST cicis bac cvniceeee ; 
SUGUEMOMIOIIE 6c scc eck caw os é 
Kansas City .... ’ * 
Oklahoma City . Al 22,7 
Omaha ....... , 60% 5, 
Be. MND.  oiises « pacbaincicce 91,58 . 
Bt. Tone (REE)... esse 198,645 275,404 
CIES ona scons cceseus 119,087 129,366 
Sines PENNE ach s wrens: d, sien 158,621 184,769 
TOE ichd-dnn cdskaeunse 1,160,863 1,529,506 
SHEEP 
EERIE! Seiniered tasic oice'ee o<a'e 44,108 55,285 
Cincinnati 853 984 
, rR -.. 114,292 108,243 
Fort Worth - 107,981 50,625, 
Indianapolis 4,01F 3,714 
TS eo: See nares 30,872 51,028 
Oxlanoma City ... 6c cesses 7,134 11,182 
GOR bai 6 hs corre R 73,880 
a ees 12,926 
St. Louis (NSY) .. 5 12,426 
BIO CI 5c cis occcccctses 17,500 
ee | | erg ss 2 21,121 
MEE Ge ctunaacinvadn chow 429,219 418,914 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 9,071 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
May 2, 1953, according to the American 
Association of Railroads. This was a de- 
crease of 2,020 cars from the same week 
in 1952 and 852 less than during the 
same period of 1951. 


Requests Hearings on 
Off-Shore Buying Curb 


L. Blaine Liljenquist, Washington 
representative of Western States Meat 
Packers Association, has requested an 
opportunity to testify before the House 
subcommittee which handles the ap- 
propriations for the armed forces, re- 
garding continuing the McCarran 
amendment. The amendment to the 
Appropriations Bill provides that ap- 
propriation funds shall not be avail- 
able to the Department of Defense for 
the procurement of any article of food 
or clothing not grown or produced in 
the United States, unless the Secretary 
of the Department concerned deter- 
mines that it cannot be procured in the 
United States. 


Packers Made Eligible for 
Federal VE Indemnities 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has issued Amendment 1 to BAI 
order 376 which permits the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to pay up to 50 per 
cent of the appraised value on infected 
or exposed hogs moved in interstate 
commerce without like payment by the 
state in which the animals are found. 

The indemnity will be paid to packers 
in instances where hogs have been re- 
ceived at packing plants and have been 
exposed or infected with disease in any 
other state. This applies especially to 
vesicular examthema. The payment of 
the federal indemnity applies in each 
state with the exception of California, 
where there is no federal eradication 
program in effect. 

Federal quarantines because of VE 
were lifted in Litchfield and Middlesex 
counties in Connecticut, Oakland coun- 
ty in Michigan, Jefferson county in 
Missouri and Section 5 of Springfield 
township in Lucas county in Ohio. 
Quarantines were imposed in Monroe 
county in Michigan and in Suffield 
township of Portage county in Ohio. 
The action frees Missouri of quaran- 
tine. 





*Pives tock Bu ying 


can be PROFITABLE 
and CONVENIENT 


Tey wy 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


vies Toc suTING 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FT. WAYNE, IND, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 








ELIN'S 
ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
HAMS - BACON + LARD - DELICATESSEN 








PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


4142-60 Germantown Aves 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA: 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, May 12, 
were reported by the Production and Marketing Administration 


as follows: 


St. L. N.S. Yds. 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


Chicago Kansas City 


Choice: 
120-140 lbs. ...$19.75-22.00 None rec. None rec. 
140-160 lbs. ... 21.75-23.75 $20.00-22.50 None rec. 


75 

.65 22.00-24.25 None rec. 

5 24.00-24.65 $23.25-24.00 
ae 5 24.25-24.75 23.60-24.00 
«+ 24.00-24.75 24.25-24.75 23.60-24.00 
.- 23.50-24.50 24.25-24.60 23.00-23.75 
.- 23.00-23.75 23.75-24.50 None rec. 

-» None rec. 23.25-24.00 None rec. 

. None rec. None rec. None rec. 


160-180 lbs. 
180-200 Ibs. 
200-220 Ibs. 
220-240 Ibs. 
240-270 Ibs. 
270-300 Ibs. 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 lbs. 





Medium: 

160-220 Ibs. . None rec. None rec. None rec. 
sows 

Choice: 


270-300 Ibs. 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 Ibs. 
360-400 Ibs. 


None rec. 22.15 only 
22.75-23.25 22.00-22.15 
~s 22.50-23.00 22.00-22.15 
+ 21.75-22.25 22.00-22.75 21.75-22.00 





400-450 Ibs. ... 21.25-22.00 21.50-22.25 21.25-21.75 
450-550 Ibs. + 20.00-21.50 20.50-21.75 20.50-21.50 
Medium: 


250-500 Ibs. . None ree. 19.50-21.50 None rec. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 





STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs. .. 23.25-24.50 22.50-24.25 23.00-24.25 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 23.50-24.75 23.00-24.75 23.00-24.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 23.50-24.75 22.75-24.75 22.75-24.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. .. 22.50-24.00 21.75-24.50 22.00-24.00 
Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs. .. 21.50-23.50 21.00-23.00 21.00-23.00 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 21.75-23.50 20.75-23.00 21.00-23.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 21.75-23.50 20.75-23.00 20.50-23.00 
1300-1500 Ibs. .. 21.50-23.00 20.50-22.75 20.00-22,.50 


Good: 

700- 900 Ibs. .. 19.50-21.50 19.75-21.00 19.50-21.00 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 20.00-21.75 19.50-21.00 19.50-21.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 20.00-21.75 19.25-20.75 19.00-20.50 


Commercial, 

te Pa 18.00-20.00 17.75-19.75 17.25-19.50 
Utility, all wts.. 16.50-18.00 15.50-17.75 15.00-17.25 
HEIFERS: 

Prime: 

600- 800 Ibs. 23.00-24.50 22.50-23.50 22.75-23.75 

800-1000 Ibs. 22.75-24.00 22.75-23.75 22.75-24.00 
Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs. 21.50-23.00 21.00-22.75 20.50-22.75 

800-1000 lbs. 21.00-23.00 20.75-22.75 20.50-22.75 
Good: 

500- 700 Ibs. .. 19.50-21.50 19.50-21.00 18.50-20.50 

700- 900 Ibs. .. 19.00-21.00 19.25-21.00 18.50-20.50 
Commercial, 

5 eee 17.50-19.50 16.75-19.50 17.00-18.50 
Utility, all wts.. 16.00-17.50 15.00-16.75 14.50-17.00 
COWS: 

Commercial, 
a 14.50-16.50 14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 


Utility, all wts.. 13.50-14.50 13.00-14.50 13.00-14.50 
Canner & cutter, 


SWE: . 2 cesés 10.50-13.50 10.00-13.00 10.50-13.00 
BULLS (Yris. Excl.) All Weights: z 
. . ESR None rec. 14.50-16.00 None rec. 
Commercial + 16.00-17.00 17.00-18.25 15.50-16.00 
Utility 15.00-17.25 14.00-15.50 
Cutter 13.50-15.00 13.00-14.00 





VEALERS, All Weights: 


Choice & prime. 22.00-29.00 27.00-28.00 22.00-25.00 
Com’] & good.... 18.00-22.00 19.00-27.00 15.00-22.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 

Choice & prime.. 20.00-24.00 20.00-25.00 20.00-22.50 
Com’l & good... 15.00-20.00 17.00-20.00 13.00-20.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 

SPRING LAMBS: 
Choice & prime.. 27.00-28.50 None rec. 26.00-28.00 
Good & choice... 25.00-27.00 None rec.  23.00-26.00 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down) (Wooled): 
Choice & prime.. 24.50-25.50 25.50- 
Good & choice... 23.50-24.50 24.50- 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
Choice & prime.. 23.50-24.50 24.50-25.25 24.00-25.25 
Good & choice... 22.50-23.75 238.50-24.50 21.50-24.50 


26.25 None rec. 
25.50 None rec. 


Omaha 


None rec. 
None rec. 
$19.25-23.50 
23.50-24.25 
23.50-24.25 
23.50-24,25 
23.00-24.00 

° 


-23.25 








22.50 


5 
21.50-22.50 


18.75-23.25 


21.00-22.50 
21.00-22.50 
21.00-22.50 
21.00-22.50 
19.25-21.25 


19.25-21.25 


18,25-22.25 


19.00-20.50 
19.00-20.50 
19.00-20.25 


17.00-19.00 
15.00-17.00 


7 
7 
5 


22.25-23.50 


22.00-23.50 


19.75-22,25 
19.75-22.25 


13.00-14.00 
13.00-14.25 


10.50-13.00 


12.00-14.00 
15.50-17.50 
13.5045.50 
12.00-13.50 


no 


2 


7.00 
< 


D) 


bho 


5. 
8.00 


00- 
-25.00 

00-25.00 

00-20.00 


ho 


0. 
6. 


None rec. 
None rec. 









St. Paul 


None rec. 


None rec. 


21.00-22.25 
21.00-22.00 
21.00-22.00 
21.00-21.50 
19.50-21.00 
19.50-21.00 


None rec. 


23.00-24.00 
-00-24.00 
22.50-24.00 
22.00-23.50 


21.00-23.00 
21.00-23.00 
20.50-22.50 


20.00-22.50 


19.00-21.00 
18.50-21.00 
18.50-21.00 


16.50-19.00 
15.50-16.50 


22.50-23.50 
22.50-23.50 


18.50-20.50 
18.50-20.50 


16.00-18.50 
15.00-16.00 


14.00-16.00 
13.00-15.00 


11.00-13.00 


14.00-14.50 


None rec. 
None rec. 


24.50-25.00 
24.00-24.50 


24.00-24.50 
21.00-23.50 











aie 3 


16, 1953 


SEASONINGS 
BN ERS AMS, 
SPICES 


ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 


e 487 Washington St., New York 13 
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Y/ Z) 
CANS 
for LARD and 
SHORTENING 


F it is lard, shortening or 

any meat product —for 
lithographed or plain cans 
—Heekin’s fifty-two years 
of experience is yours for 
the asking. When your 
cans come from Heekin— 
you get more than cans. 
You get the close personal 
interest that comes from 
being in business together. 


LATTTUn: 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended May 2, compared with the same time 
1952, were reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 





GOOD VEAL 

STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK- Up to Good and Grade Bt 
YARDS 1000 I Choice Handyweights 

1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Toronto .$19.82 $24.27 $25.35 $24.45 $28.98 $25.60 $26.70 $30.98 
Montreal rr 21.50 22.80 29.60 25.60 shan “wee 
Winnipeg , 22.50 22.00 28.50 26.35 24.22 24.00 22.00 
Calgary J 21.79 24.67 28.91 29.15 23.35 23.01 20.30 
Edmonton ......- 18.40 21.35 25.00 30.00 28.50 23.60 21.50 23.00 
Lethbridge ...... eee satin) hebben 28.85 22.95 éo4s ae 
Pr. Albert ...... , eae 22.75 26.00 24.85 23.35 19.50 owe 
Moose Jaw .....- ares  . aoe i ae 20.00 
Saskatoon ......- 17.75 18.00 24.50 27.00 25.60 23.60 22.00 
Regina .....+..++ 18.66 _..<. 24:00 .... 25.00 .... oowe 
Vancouver .....- 18.75 21.15 27.70 31.50 29.75 24.60 cows 





*Dominion Government premiums not included. 








ADELMANN 


The choice of discrimi- 
nating packers all over 
the world. 


Available in Cast Alumi- 
num and Stainless Steel. 
The most complete line 
offered. Ask for booklet 
“The Modern Method.” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 




















REFRIGERATOR} FANS 


Blow Upwards 
CIRCULATE ALL THE AIR 


REZN2ERS 
® ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3089 River Road Established 1900 River Grove, Ill. 


Wet 














“OLD-TYME” 


(SHEEP CASING) 


SAUSAGE PRODUCTS 


Surveys have proven again and again that 


housewives will pay more for sausage 
products of distinctive flavor. 


nents not then — pw aoe A <— 
** your p Cas anks an 
fork houees under the OLD-TYME"' 
Trademark, together with your brand 
nome. For further information write. .. . 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


CHICAGO © NEW YORK e«— SAN FRANCISCO 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports te THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers. 





CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. Week 

May 9 Week 952 
Chicagot ..... 24,334 25,044 18,005 
Kansas Cityt. 13,328 15,605 9,166 
Omaha*t .. 26,337 22,161 19,352 
E. St. Louist. 10,983 13385 = 4,945 
St. Josepht 809 10,784 7,247 
Sioux Cityt 11,489 11,507 10,213 
Wichita*t 3,872 4,26! 2,496 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 10,587 10,583 7,837 
Okla. City*t.. 4,942 3,769 2,454 
Cincinnati$ 4,592 4,901 2,978 
Denvert ..... 10,955 16,182 8,908 
St. Pault .... 16,923 16,142 14,862 
Milwaukeet 4,478 5 4,411 

Total ..ccce 152,629 154,891 112,874 

HOGS 

Chicagot ..... 27,722 35,290 40,071 
Kansas Cityt. 9,475 10,227 12,265 
Omaha*tt .... 28,792 22,867 33,162 
E. St. Louist. 24,711 28,450 29,332 
St. Josepht .. 21,317 24,528 21,426 
Sioux Cityt .. 19,815 19,607 24,029 
Wichita*t 7,889 5,962 14,647 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 39,082 38,9385 50,558 
Okla. City*t.. 9,318 8,526 11,951 
Cincinnati§ 10,572 10,358 13,856 
Denvert ..... 9,360 12,741 10,546 
St. Pault . 25,918 30,214 34,384 
Milwaukeet 4,961 6,597 6,626 

Total ......238,9382 254,302 302,853 

SHEEP 
Chicagot ..... 5,010 5,184 4,259 
Kansas Cityt. ,827 5,428 9,648 
Omaha*t .... 7,567 6,263 9,795 
E. St. Louist. 1,336 1,435 2,947 
St. Josepht ... 8,811 9,609 7,233 
Sioux Cityt 3,977 4,918 7,022 
Wichita*t 1,644 1,688 3,404 


New York & 


Jersey Cityt 41,279 41,921 40,659 
Okla. City*t.. 8,720 4,934 7,718 
Cinecinnati§ ... 398 213 228 
Denvert ..... 9.349 16.537 17.09% 
St. Pault .... 3,135 2,068 3,680 
Milwaukeet 519 324 248 

TO aixtiae 96,572 100,522 108,933 


*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 

§Stockyards receipts for 


local 
slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Wednesday, 
May 13 were as follows: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, choice & pr... 

Steers, gd. & ch...... 

Heifers, g@® & ch..... 

Heifers, util. & com’'l. 

Cows, com’l aes 

Cows, utility 

Cows, canner, cutter... 

Bulls, util. & com’... 


None rec. 

20.00@ 22.50 
18.00@ 20.00 
15.00@ 16.00 
- 16.50@17.50 
15.00@ 16.00 
11.0°@13.00 
16.00@19.90 





Bulls, can. & cut..... 12.00@15.00 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime....... $28.00@ 29.00 

Good & choice........ 26.00@27.50 

Utility & com’l....... 16.00@ 20.00 

SE, arcs Eee Oes eek 13.00@14.09 
HOGS: 


Gd. & ch., 180/240... .$25.25@25.75 

Sows, 400/down . 20.25@21.50 
LAMBS: 

Good & choice 






None rec, 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st., New York market for 
week ended May 9: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep* 

Salable .... 1238 480 543 25 
Total (inel, 

directs) . 6,536 
Prev. week: 

Salable .. 293 457 676 
Total (inel. 

directs). .6,758 


3,471 19,442 23,635 


3,413 20,009 20,255 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi. 
eago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 


Cattle 
May 7 ... 3,053 
May 8 ... 9354 
May 9... Ml 


Calves Hogs Sheep 
521 9,769 1,589 
230 8,797 2,890 

68 3,449 18 


May 11 ..19,152 1,112 7,580 3,521 
May 12 .. 9,000 300 11,000 3,000 
May 13 ..11,000 500 9,500 1,600 
*Week so 

TOP vcces 38,152 1,912 28,080 8,121 
Wk. ago..43,743 1,321 29,607 11,959 
Yr. ago...30,407 1,141 39,239 7,997 
2 yrs. ago.29,843 1,373 33,702 4,527 


*Including 53 cattle, 5,587 hogs and 
3,452 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 


May 7 ... 2,844 4 1,417 eee 
May 8 . 2,413 28 2,875 304 


May 9... 445 634 74 


May 11 .. 6,225 173 1,144 473 
May 12 .. 4,000 tas 600 500 
May 13 .. 4,000 1,000 500 
Week so 

vo Ppa 14,225 173 2,744 1,473 
Wk. ago..17,506 96 2,664 2,403 






Yr. ago...12,863 115 
2 yrs. ago.11,037 182 


5,775 424 
3,704 1,200 


MAY RECEIPTS 

1953 1952 
CREED co ccsicnccces 87,689 58,145 
OGRPEE: cp cecccades 4,381 3,112 
i reer ry rs 91,571 131,994 
WOME heaves’ «+ ee 25,873 

MAY SHIPMENTS 

1953 1952 
COU | casiceisicns 38,803 25,925 
BIGRO v0.8 6-0:9:60/000 6 14,119 24,552 
BBG «ois 6s-c0cses 5,220 6,401 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., May 13: 





Week Week 
ended ended 
May 13 May 6 
Packers’ pureh. .. 27,215 
Shippers’ purch... 8,497 
OCR 4 siccs oa00 pee 37,267 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Proces paid for livestock at 
Los Angeles on Wednesday, 
May 13 were reported as 
shown in the table below: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice ........$23.75 only 
Steers, gd. & ch...... 22.50@23.50 
Steers, com’l & gd.... 21.00@21.50 
Heifers, good & ch.... 21.00@21.75 
Heifers, com'l & gd... 20.00 only 
Cows, com'l 1 1@ 16.50 












Cows, WUE 2.6 cccce 13.75@15.00 
Cows, can. & cut...... 11,00@13.00 
BOs, UU: 6 cccedes 17.00@19.50 


CALVES: 
Choice & prime ..... 
Good & choice 
Com’! & gd. .. 
Culls & util. . 


-$25.00@ 27.00 
.00@ 23.00 
- 20.00@ 22.00 

12.00@16,.00 






HOGS: 

Good & ch., 190/230. .$25.00@26.00 
Saws, 287 Ibs. .i%.; . 22.00 only 
SHEEP: 
Lambs None ree, 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended May 9, with 
comparisons, are shown in 
the following table: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 274,000 345,000 153,000 
Previous 
week . 263,000 383,000 173,000 
Same wk. 
1952 . 218,000 454,000 119,000 


1953 to 


date .4,566,000 8,286,000 3,003,000 
1952 to 
date .3,866,000 10,955,000 2,771,000 
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Ar 
Sv 
Hi 
He 
La 


@ DENVER 
<< Meo «won te oo | NORCROSS 
aa PURCHASES sea Les ae Sie Sees 

Purchase of livestock by packers Cudahy . 981 40 2,082 


eee el eoethe first ful 
Lhe ey Sinan aor ae is aaa gp [O00 AG TFSE SUCCOSSEU 


4,405 195 2,203 459 














gs Sheep ported to The National’ Provisioner: BE ASSES Gp a Fa Be 
sg bie roa. 220 0 oon ot | ALL" STAINLESS STEEL 
az 2, Armour, 3,499 hogs; Wilson, 2,084 CINCINNATI 
o 8 hogs; Agar, 38,388 hogs; shippers, Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
0 3,521 7,590 hogs; and others, 18,751 hogs. Gall ... . : 281 
0 3,000 Total: 24,334 cattle; 1,784 calves; Kahn's peas ne Maes es fe 
0 1,600 35,312 hogs; and 5,010 sheep. Wwe. ccc. ck ; pat pais 
,) Schlachter. 158 79 rane 15 
0 8,121 ee ae i | yar now used in 
7 11.959 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Others ..) 3,379 1,345 10,210 |. 
397.997 Armour .. 2,194 997 2,193 1,030 ie Ree tees hundreds of plants 
2 4.597 Swift .... 3,960 763 2,229 2,612 Totals .. 3,587 1,424 10,210 388 
= ee Wilson ... 1,064 ... 2,916... on wm 
hogs and Butchers . 5m 7 a 730 ’ i ST. PAUL ever ru: 
be Others ... 1, ++ 14 135 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep rae 
ls ..11561 1767 9476 4cn7 Afmour .. 5,528 3,204 8,850 1,887 ¢ Never needs retinning or 
Totals ..11,5 ’ , , Bartusch . 1,076 ae Ree oa refinishing 
17 css OMAHA Cudahy .. 1,137 199 oa 232 
iD ~ 59° e 
ow Cattleand tees Tae nk ¢ Sanitary . . . no metallic 
: 2 olbe _ a Suy +. 1,687 dies nae . 
—_— = S01 Lose SWift_.... 6.518 2,889 17,068 1,016 contamination or bacterial 
00 500 rmour ..-.. * ’ Others ... 3,176 2,282 7,691 162 
; Cudahy ..... 4,183 1,908 Ss ED cee ee ee ttack 
00 500 Swi 5,589 48 a 
Swift) ...... 3] 5,588 648 Totals ..20,099 8,666 33,609 3,207 
har: Ghee ae ¢ Easy to clean and sterilize 
44 1,473 Cornhusker ch ne FORT WORTH sy 
G4 2,403 Neb. Beef .. eee eee Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep ° . 
| ay os -5 | fee game Seen See eee Light weight . . . only 5 Ibs 
2 ar. “ “> Swift .... 2,714 15688 748 25.407 : : sae 
ae one ee Blue Bonnet 558 47 122 ti e Available in both 32 in. D 
: : ry came. | pea 371 Se S GBS Soue 
- Roth ........ Puerta a eee ce and 48 in. straight type 
58,145 in 9 Oe ae ek — —— —_— —— handle in 4-tine and 5-tine 
are rennet = Totals .. 4,904 2,798 1,617 38,213 models 
131,99 Omaha ...... 47 see vee TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
25,873 ~~ awl ; 9.788 aes Week Cor. © Polished tines, satin-finish 
pra ae eet ris aera Ended Prev.* Week 
} , oF 298 39 5¢ AX May9 Week 1952 handle 
ai otals ... 27,826 32.1 97 4,439 = - 
1952 Cattle ..... 157,157 153,856 120,607 


a nants wha Sey 1... RMD. ine aslens ORDER A SAMPLE 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 52,600 


6401 Armour .. 2,019 L1%0 7817 708 *Revised to include Wichita. AND BE CONVINCED 


Swift .... 4,451 2,003 538 
>-HASES Hunter... 1/280 ' CORN BELT DIRECT 





a at ChE Hell ..... ve 
kG ae: sees TRADING C. S$. NORCROSS & SONS CO. 
ve Totals .. 7,810 3,178 24,711 1,336 Des Moines, Ia., May 13— 


May 6 ST. JOSEPH Prices at the ten concentra- BUSHNELL ILLINOIS 














ae Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep tion yards and 11 packing 
8, Swift .... 2,925 308 9,650 5,849 nage : 
on a Armour .. 3 431 186 7,600 1,668 plants im, Iowa and Minnesota 
37,267 Others 720 1,111 3,375 were: 
CES Totals* . 9,908 1,214 18,361 10,892 “— —_ to choice: ATTOIR 
*Do not include 1,272 cattle, 3,564 60-180 Ibs. 25@23.40 
LES hogs and 6,479 sheep direct to pack- ao a 5 @ 24.00 MUNICIPAL AB 
ers, 240-3 8, .85@24.00 . T xas 
300-360 Ibs. '50@23. ustin, fe 
stock at SIOUX CITY oun 4 0@ 23.10 A 
‘attle Calves 23 Shee 
dnesday, |. > 1 tee ae || ee Te .....;.... Se 
d as > eal hla 5,119 waa it “4 440-550 Ibs ; 19.75@21.40 
rte Cudahy .. 3,276 «oe Cee See CRASS Cees Lt es es 0 
elow: a Oa: ~ ME a Rlinoc Corn belt hog receipts, as ang 
“ners. ‘ eee eee ~ 
Others ...10,502 7 9,045 9 reported by the U. S. Depart- 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep May 11 51,000 


Totals ..24,121 9 27,987 2,639 ment of Agriculture. EES 
May 8 30,5 34,000 
OKLAHOMA CITY May 9 28,000 







































y Armour .. 1,673 129 1,520 1,745 May 12 40,500 - ” ree 
5016. 50 Wilson ... 1,524 164 1,592 1,703 May 13 34.000 ‘ 
3.75@15.00 Butchers . 271 7 1,166 4 May 7 29,500 
1.00@13.00 : senshi aa MS aos ; ; 
7.00@19.50 Totals* . 3,468 300 4,287 38,452 CANADIAN KILL “Kooler Kubes solved our’ ing. And with Kooler Kubes 
ae a a rote 119 problem of clogged brine we don’t have to add salt as 
calves, 5,036 hogs 5,268 shee 9 : 
15,.00@ 27.00 nuts aie en Ue ee Inspected slaughter in Can- spray nozzles ...and since frequently ... we now use 
2 023.00 WICHITA ada for week ended May 2: Kooler Kubes are specially much less salt.” 
10. 0O@ 22.00 ” : 
2 00@16.00 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep CATTLE heavily compressed ... they ELDRED PERRY, Supt. 
Cudahy .. 1,168 435 1,907 1,644 Period. Same Wk. dissolve evenly to keep brine Municipal Abattoir 
Kansas ... 374 eee eee eee ' May 2 Last Yr. at a uniform salometer read- Austin, Texas 
5.00@ 26.00 Damm .... 104 van ota ‘are Western Canada. 18,985 9,244 
>) 1) only — aalmer 156 Eastern Canada.. 15,102 13,042 
BRN Aen RRR cl eT motaie by 29.087 23.286 Kooler Kubes are special, heavily com- 
Wane eee ee a ae HOGS pressed 50-lb. refrigeration salt cubes 
eases Western Canada. 44,956 for unit coolers, brine spray cold dif- 
> S Totals .. 2,391 435 2.833 1,644 Eastern Canada... 59,937 92 
-EIPT : fusers, and spray deck systems. 
a LOS ANGELES Total ..cs.00r- 104,893 129,047 Pe . 
rkets for Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep All hog carcasses Trademark International Salt Company, Inc. 
y 9, with ‘rate. Sar a ign Pe graded ........ 114,186 137,489 
eee eae oe Ce SHEEP For Detailed Information Send Coupon Now 
Wilson gh 188 sie ’ el Western Canada. 1,963 4,481 
YE Re ae ds Eastern Canada.. 2,013 608 y 
ae ie aie 5... Bl kas oni aes’ a INTERNATIONAL Signed: 
Ideal .... 670 1 fn: eae pipes aire es SALT COMPANY, INC. 
00 153,000 Mackin... FOR whe Sas) Seo oben Name 
Clougherty. ... as wae ie PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
00 173,000 Coast .... 189 iM’ 175 te Rec ieadtae © . c 
Commercial 687 ...  ... «.- - — cod magne itn: ifie Coast CO Please have a represen- ate 
100 119,000 Bridgeford. 54 .> 11 EXC markets, wee enc ing ay 7: tative call. 
Gr. West.. 264 Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Address 
100 3,003,000 Others ... 3,445 Los Angeles 8,400 825 1,800 575 , Please sen ditional 
N. Portland 2,015 535 1,520 _ 790 C Heed -ogpapaaa City a 
100 2.771, 000 Totals .. 7,990 558 1,505 aie S. Francisco 575 35 1,000 1,850 7 aia, mat —— 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 
BEEF CURED: 

Week ending May 9, 1953.. 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


STEERS AND HEIFER: Carcasses 
Week ending May 9, 1953.. +a 
Week previous yr 
Same week year ago 11°30 30% 

cow: 

Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


1953... 1,472 


BULL: 

Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


VEAL: 

Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


14,130 
13415 = CATTLE: 
LAMB: 

Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


35,572 
34,016 1 — 
24'371 CALVES: 
MUTTON: 

Week ending May 9. 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


HOG AND PIG: 
Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


1,011 
870 HOGS: 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


SHEEP: 
PORK CUTS: 

Week ending May 9, 1953.. 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 1,224,181 
BEEF CUTS: VEAL: 
Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


1953.. 127,714 
119,769 
12,310 
VEAL AND OALF CUTS: HOG: 
Week ending May 9, 1953.. 8,200 
Week previous 11,120 
Same week year ago 5, 


LAMB AND MUTTON OUTS: 
Week ending May 9, 1953.. 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


1,944 
850 
2,907 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ending May 9, 1953.. 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ending May 9, 1953.. 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago.. 


Week ending May 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ending May 9, 1953. 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


og +4 lows: 


City or Area 

cd 52 

548,062 Baltimore, 

Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis 

Chicago Area 

St. Paul-Wis. Area? 

St. Louis Area* 

Sioux City 

Omaha 

Kansas City 

Iowa-So. Minn.* 

Louisville, Evansville, } 
Memphis 

Georgia-Alabama Area® 

St. Joseph, 

Ft. Worth, 


Philadelphia 


1953... 10,587 
10,583 


7,837 


Grand total 
Total previous week 
Total same week, 1952 


39,082 
38,935 
50,558 


Paul, Newport, Minn., 


40,659 | 520 Jose, Vallejo, Calif 


Boston, New York City Area’ 


4Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey 
and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wisc. 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Austin, Minn. 
mingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moul- 
trie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. 


(Receipts reported by the USDA, 


WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at major centers during the week ending May 9, 
was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as fol- © 


Sheep — 
& Lambe © 


Cattle Calves 
10,682 


1,205 


Hogs 
42,802 
23,508 


Cleveland, Detroit, 


Wichita, Oklahoma City... 
Dallas, San Antonio 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City......... 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas® 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 


880,772 


2Includes St. Paul, So. 8t, 7 
3Includes 
‘Includes 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, — 
SIncludes Bir- 


City. 
and St. Louis, Mo. 


“Includes Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, © 
Production & Marketing Administration) 





1953... 


Week ending May 
Week previous (five days) 





Corresponding week last year 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at eight southern packing plants | 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville and Tif- — 
ton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; 
during the week ended May 8: 


and Jacksonville, Florida, | 


Cattle 
. 8,097 


Calves 
966 

1,139 
435 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





BEEF MANAGER 

25 years’ practical experience. Have worked 
Jarge and small plants. Have fine sales record for 
small and large accounts. Able to handle large 
contracts, care. or boneless. Qualified grader and 
know plant operations. Have clean record with 
present employer. W-183, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Over 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 6 years’ experience fats 
and oils. Excellent production and development 
man desires position with progressive company. 
W-184, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





OASING MAN: All round hog and beef casing man 
as foreman or working foreman. Large or small 
plant. Willing to go anywhere. W-185, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





PROOBSSOR: Exceptional sausage and smoked 
meat processor desires midwest position. Excel- 
lent profits guaranteed. Write to W-162, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMAN: Will represent supplier of legitimate 
products or equipment for packing industry, in 
Michigan and northern Ohio. Experienced. W-194, 
THD NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





GENERAL FOREMAN: Young, aggressive, thor- 
oughly experienced—beef kill, offal and all phases 
of casing operations. Available immediately. W- 
1938, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, 


44 





SALES MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity with New England’s new- 
est and most progressive meat packing plant. 
Prefer man with broad sales and merchandising 
experience in the meat packing business, but will 
consider qualified men from other fields. Must be 
able to organize and direct sales force, including 
Attractive 
Write stating complete experience. 


truck fleet. salary, secure future. 
All replies 


in confidence. 


NORTH AMERICAN PACKING CORPORATION 


93 South Market St. Boston, Mass. 





SALESMAN: Our company has been selling pack- 
ers in the following territory for a of 


CHEMIST 

Age 25 to 45, to take charge of laboratory and 
quality control in modern meat canning and saus- 
age manufacturing plant. This position entails 
running moisture, protein, and daily quality con- 
trol tests. Plant located near Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in small community with excellent living 
conditions and recreational facilities. This is an 
opportunity to work and advance with a progres- 
sive privately owned company. Furnish full par- 
ticulars. All replies confidential. W-195, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, ILL. 





WANTED 
PORK, KILL & CUT FOREMAN 
Must be Practical Man. Good Salary 


W-196, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
5 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 





years and is well established—Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tenn- 
essee and Mississippi. We are looking for a high 
caliber experienced salesman who has been sell- 
ing spices, cures, etc. Salary, expenses and com- 
mission. W-188, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





EXPERIENCED RENDEEZER 
To completely manage 2 cooker plant in Oklahoma. 
There will be opportunity for ownership in this 
business for the right man. Please state qualifi- 
eations, personal history and references. W-189, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 16 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 





HIDE FOREMAN: Capable of 
charge receiving, delivery, care of hides. Pelt 
grading experience helpful. State experience, sal. 
ary, full detail in first letter. CARSTENS PACK- 
ING COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 


taking complete 





SALES ROUTE SUPERVISOR 
To take charge of 12 sales routes in northwestern 
Ohio and 6 salesmen. Must be experienced in 
route sales of beef, pork, veal, lamb, sausage and 
smoked meats. Age 30 to 40. Can offer very at- 
tractive salary and profit sharing proposition with 
well known small independent federal inspected 
packer. Write giving personal qualifications. B. 
P. Mounton, Lugbill Bros. Inc., Archbold, Ohio. 





SALES SUPERVISOR: Man with peddler truck 
supervision experience. We manufacture a 
line of quality sausage products. We are located 
in central oe State family status, past per- 
formance and salary expected. Address reply to 
Box W-197, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOREMAN: To take charge of meat cutters in @ 
fast growing hotel and restaurant jobbing plant. 
Must be a top meat cutter and able to teach all 
butchers standardization of cutting, also able to 
get efficiency in this department. Salary open. 
Located in San Diego, California. Excellent fu- 
ture. W-198, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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ation) 





Tif- 
rida, 


Hogs 





